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‘GREAT REGISTRATION 


The women of Washington have re- 
gistered in large numbers to exercise 
their newly-acquired right of suffrage. 
In Seattle, about 11,000 recorded their 
names in one day, oreaking all records. 
There are more men than women ip 
Washington, but the women are taking 
so lively an interest that in some parts 
of the State they have registered more 
numerously than the men. 





TWO LOBBYISTS 





Wife of Governor and Wife of Chief 
Justice Help Suffrage Movement 





Mrs. W. R. Stubbs, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, and Mrs. W. A. John- 
ston, wife of the Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court, have registered 
their names at the State Capitol as 
lobbyists for the pending woman suf- 


frage constitutional amendment. The 
law requires the registration of all 
lobbyists, and many of the leading 


women of Kansas have inscribed their 
names. A dispatch from Topeka says: 

“During the last four or five legisla- 
tive sessions the women’s suffrage 
amendment has been looked upon as 


more or less of a joke by the members. 
Ordinar ily one evening has been set 
aside for the friends of the measure to 


talk to their hearts’ content, and then 
the House and Senate took their time 
about killing the measure. There is a 
different feeling among the members of 
both branches this year.” 

Hardly any objection is made to the 
Principle of equal suffrage, but in Kan- 
eas only three amendments can be suv- 
mitted at a time, and it is urged by the 
°Pponenis that this year certain other 
Measures should have precedence. 





OLD NEWS 
Pp 
apers Hard Pressed for Sensational 
Story Against Suffrage 
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CLAUSE 79 DROPPED 





Thinking Women and Men of the Na- 
tion Stirred by Paragraph 





The committee of influential men 
who have been defending Paragyaph 79 
of the Page law have voted unani- 
mously to drop the effort to secure a 
reversal by the higher courts of the 
lower court’s decision that it is uncon- 
stitutional. They say that the opposi- 
tion aroused by Paragraph 79 was so 
great as to hinder them in getting co- 
cperation to enforce the other and un- 
objectionable part of the Page law. 

Miss Alice Woodbridge, secretary anu 
agent of the Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion, Miss Lavinia L. Dock, secretary 
of the International Council of Nurses, 
and Dr. Prince Morrow have been in- 
defatigable in their work to secure the 
nullification of this obnoxious para- 
graph, aided by generous financial help 
from Mrs. Donald Hooker. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 





Women’s Clubs Unite With Suffrag- 
ists to Protect Property 





In Minnesota the suffragists and the 
women’s clubs are up in arms against a 
bill to allow husbands or wives to sell 
their real estate without the others 
signature. The legislator who has in- 
troduced the bill claims that it is no. 
unfair, since it applies to both alike. 
But many more husbands than wives 
own real estate, because when a woman 
marries she invests her life in an 
occupation quite as useful to society as 
any business in which her husband may 
be engaged—the occupation of rearing 
a family and making a home—and this 
handicaps her for earning money. 
Therefore it is only right that she 
should be provided for when she is old. 
Her right in her husband’s real estate 
is often her only provision. The pro- 
posed change is making many converts 
to suffrage, for women see that they 
ought to have a vote on a question 
which so closely concerns them. 





PAPER MEMBERS 





Little To Be Feared From Ancient 
“Anti” List 





The Legislatures of many States 
where suffrage measures are pending 
have been flooded with copies of The 
Remonstrance, issued by the “Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women.” Its arguments are much the 
same every year. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, in The Woman’s Journal of 





January 23, 1909, said of the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association’s boast as to its large 
membership: 

“This gives a greatly exaggerated 
idea of its strength, unless accompanied 
with an explanation of what member- 
ship means. 

“In most societies, those who join 
pay a membership fee, and renew their 
membership from year. to year. The 
so-called members of the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. pay no fee; they merely sign 
an anti-suffrage document, and those 
who signed many years ago are still 
counted as members today. The state- 
ment that they have 14,000 members 
merely means that in fourteen years 
they have collected 14,000 signatures.” 

In another column we reproduce 
Mrs. Howe’, further comment upon 
these stereotyped objections. 





WOMEN IN WYOMING 


—_—_—— 


Important Posts in Suffrage State 
Held by Successful Women 





A Wyoming correspondent writes: 


Mrs. Mary Bellamy, the only woman 
member of our Legislature, was ap- 
pointed on the “credential committee,” 
and is on the standing committee for 
“Rducation and Libraries.” She first 
spoke in the legislative halls on Pub- 
lic Roads, and her first long address 
was on the bill for Primary Elections. 

Among the women in Wyoming wao 
were elected to office at the last elec- 
tion it is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Emma Howell Knight, who with the 
coroner were the only two Republi- 
cans to be elected on their ticket in her 
county, is at present, in addition to 
her duties as County Superintendent of 
Schools, attending the State Univer- 
sity at Laramie, where her four chil 
dren are also registered. Mrs. Knight 
will graduate in June in the class with 
her daughter, when she will receive tne 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and also 
Bachelor of Pedagogy, while the 
daughter will receive the bachelor’s de- 
gree in science. 

Miss Rose Bird, who was elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, is also a graduate of the Univers- 
ity from the Normal department. Since 
her graduation she has taught school 
and served two terms as County Super- 
intendents of Schools of her county 
During this time she has carried ou 
agricultural pursuits on her homestead, 
where she lived for five years and has 
since “proved up.” Miss Thyra Ther- 
kildsen, who was elected county Clerk, 
graduated from the University in 1903, 
and from that time has helped her 
mother educate her younger brothers 


A DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Washington Women Voters Decide 
Not to be Misrepresented 





The women voters of Washington, 
alive to the necessity of being pre- 
pared to refute the misstatements 
which will undoubtedly be circiated 
in regard to the effect of woman suf- 
frage in this State, at a meeting held 
in Seattle, Jan. 24, at the request of 
representatives of suffrage clubs of 
Tacoma, Seattle and Aberdeen, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That this assembly un- 
dertake the formation of a joint com- 
State, with a view to the defense of 
mittee, consisting of one representative 
from each of the suffrage clubs of this 
State, with a view to the defense of 
women voters against all persons who 
spread untrue statements or impres 
sions regarding any control of the 
votes of women in favor of any parti- 
cular candidate or party.” 





AN OPEN LETTER 





A Political Opportunity Not to Be 
Neglected by Thinking Women 





In 1897, four Senators of two West- 
ern States, whose total population was 
less than that of Chicago, succeeded, 
by their failure to permit a two-thirds 
vote in-the Senate, in defeating the 
will of the English Government and 
the English people, the American 
Government and the American people. 
and the majority of our Senate. The 
point at issue was a broad arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain. 

This winter President Taft will send 
to the Senate an arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain which covers every 
possible difficulty, including questions 
of honor and vital interest. The im- 
portance of its ratification can hardly 
be overestimated as a precedent. If it 
secures the two-thirds vote, treaties of 
similar scope with other nations will 
follow. If we fail this time to secure 
what is the undoubted desire of the 
English and American people, we shall 
place ourselves in a very humiliating 
position and become an obstacle to 
progress. 

It is possible for every woman to 
bring influence to bear on the two 
Senators from her State by writing a 
brief letter urging them to ratify the 
proposed treaty. This letter might 
well be signed by some voter as well 
as by herself. Of all women, those 
who desire the ballot because they 
have public ends in view for which 
they need it, should be foremost in| 
putting themselves on record on this 
great matter, which affects women 
equally with men, 

Lucia Ames Mead. 





and sisters. 


CALIFORNIA HAPPY 





The California Senate has voted in 
favor of the constitutional amendment 
granting full suffrage to-women. ‘i‘he 
vote stood 33 to 5. 





THE JOURNAL CARRIAGE 





Massachusetts “Newsies” Drive the 
Lucy Stone Carriage in the In- 
terests of Equal Suffrage 





The Woman’s Journal carriage, as 
shown on this page, is now ready for 
use, and appeared on the streets o: 
Boston for the first time last week. 
This is the carriage formerly driven vy 
Lucy Stone, the founder of The Jour- 
nal, and mother of the present editor. 

The carriage has been painted yel- 
low, to be distinctive and to show that 
its stands for equal suffrage. It is up- 
holstered in brown corduroy, and is 
(irawn by a brown horse. The sides of 
the carriage are decorated with Abbott 
Thayer’s picture “Caritas,” which was 
shown in last week’s Journal. The 
painting is in colors, and shows well 
against the yellow ground of the car- 
\iage. In large letters under the pic- 
ure on each side are the words, “ihe 
Woman’s Journal.” The lettering on 
the back of the carriage reads: “Votes 
or Women,” “Read The Woman’s 
Journal.” 

Two ardent young suffragists drive it 
every Saturday afternoon. When it is 
used on other days it is driven by three 
boys in uniform. These boys are hired 
to distribute copies of The Woman's 
Journal where they will be of use and 
spread the suffrage gospel. By this 
means a very effective campaign is 
being waged in Massachusetts in the in- 
terests of the official organ of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association. 

The uses to which this carriage will 
be put are threefold. In the first 
place, The Journal needs a team of its 
own each week to carry papers and 
tundles. Secondly, papers will be sold 
from the carriage instead of on the 
street corners. Finally, this prettily- 
lecorated, historic carriage on the 
streets of Boston attracts attention, 
ind is one of the best advertising 
mediums The Journal could possibly 
have. 

Is it too much to hope that within 
the next three months there will be a 
similar Journal carriage to be seen in 
every city and town in the country? 
This would be a sure way of making 
The Journal effective for equal suf- 
frage, A. E. R. 


SUFFRAGE AND STYLES 





Special Woman Suffrage Bay at Na- 
tional Style Show 





The Woman’s Journal has secured a 

booth at the National Style Show to 
be held at Horticultural Hall in Bos- 
ton, February 7 to 11. At the booth 
girls and women will take subscrip- 
tions to The Journal and sell Journals, 
suifrage post cards, suffrage stationery, 
suffrage books, pamphlets and leaflets 
and suffrage jewelry, including lockets, 
watch fobs, collar pins, veil pins, uat 
pins, cuff links, belt buckles, and tea 
and coffee spoons. Volunteer workers 
at the booth are needed. 
February 9 will be Equal Suffrage 
Day at the Style Show, when there will 
be adresses in the auditorium on equal 
suffrage by Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald and 
others. Plans are being made to nave 
appropriate music at The Journal booth 
at least part of the time. A. E. R. 





I call that mind free which resists 
the bondage of habit; which forgets 
what is behind and pours itself forth 
in fresh and higher exertions.—Chan- 
ning. 





Mrs, Cornelia Templeton Jewett will 
have charge of the publicity bureau 
established by the National C@uncil of 
Women Voters. Mrs. Emma Smith De 
Voe was chosen as fraternal delegate to 
the coming meeting of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Stockholm. 
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LONELINESS 
By Charlotte Becker 








So little there was need to give— 
A jest, a sorrow shared, 

The slightest bit of tenderness 
To show her that he cared! 


Yet, day by day, content he took 
Her love, her sympathy, 

With no more comment than he gave 
The leaves upon a tree. 


And when, alone, he grieved because 
Her gentle life was past— 
He never guessed that she had gone 
Heart-hungry to the last. 
—Columbian Magazine. 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND 
SUFFRAGE 








Mrs. Stanley McCormick presided ar 
a meeting of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of Massachusetts at the 
College Club, Boston, on January 27. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park gave a brief 
account of the organization and growth 
of the League. Miss Fannie Curtis 
spoke on the voting of women at the 
election for members of the School 
Board. She pointed out that the 
woman. vote is the controlling element 
in the Boston school election. The 
topic for the afternoon was, ‘Why 
Believe in Votes for Women,” and tue 
speakers were Miss Mary W. Dewson 
of Wellesley, Miss Margaret M. Elder 
of Vassar, Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald 
of Bryn Mawr, Miss Maud Gorham of 
Radcliffe. Mrs. McCormick of the In- 
sticute of Technology, and Miss Cather- 
ine M. McGinley of Boston University. 

The work of taking a straw vote of 
the undergraduate girls in Wellesley 
College on woman suffrage was begun 
at a meeting of the Student Govern- 
ment Association, on January 27. Con- 
ducted under the direction of the Wel- 
lesley College Equal Suffrage League, 
the voting was continued during sev- 
eral days this week until every student 
was given an opportunity of balloting. 
The vote stood: 557 opposed and 293 in 
favor. That is a large suffragist min- 
ority for a college which is located in 
a conservative State and has for years 
had an anti-suffrage president. The 
proportion of suffragists increased with 
the age of the girls and was highest .o 
the upper classes, showing that as girls 
grow older they grow wiser. The chil- 
dren of the progressive 293 will be 
proud of their record. Now let us have 
a vote by the young women of Colorado 
College and the University of Denver, 
who know something about the matter 
from practical observation. The Wel- 
lesley faculty is for suffrage 39 to 9. 

The students of the Rochester Uni- 
versity Chapter of the College Suffrage 
League are planning a fitting celebra- 
tion for Susan B. Anthony’s birthday. 
Besides decorating Miss Anthony’s pic- 
ture with the suffrage colors and plac- 
ing suffrage pennants in conspicuous 
places, the chapter will take charge of 
the noonday chapel exercises, which 
will be a memorial service to Miss An- 
thony, with the reading of a chapter 
from her life, telling how much she 
has done for the University. A suf- 
frage luncheon will be served that day 
in the lunchroom, and in the afternoon 
a suffrage entertainment will be given 
by the League. Altogether, it is likely 
to be a memorable occasion for both 
the University and the town, and as a 
fitting climax to it, the chapter anu 
the new converts will doubtless go to 
hear Rev. Anna H. Shaw speak that 
evening before the Rochester P. E. 
Club. 

Miss Harriet Dean Buckingham of 
Lexington, Mass., has just begun her 
duties as secretary of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, from which she holds the degrees 
of A. B. and A. M. Long experience as 
a teacher and a thorough understand- 
ing of Radcliffe ideals qualify Miss 
Buckingham as an able successor of 
Miss Mary Coes, for many years secre- 
tary and now dean of Radcliffe College. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Klingelsmith, a 
graduate of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and law li- 
brarian at the University, is said to be 
the only woman in the world who can 
read the Norman French in which 
many of the old manuscripts are writ- 
ten. Mrs. Klingelsmith is an active 
suffragist and frequently addresses 
suffrage meetings held in Philadelphia. 

The Warelands Dairy School, of 
which two summer sessions have been 
held under the direction of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Barrell Ware (Boston Univers- 
ity), has proved of so much value to its 
students ¢hat a winter course of twelve 
lectures on agriculture is now an- 
nounced. The lectures will be given | 
on Thursdays at 4.30 P. M., in the hall 
of the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy! 


street, Boston. The opening lecture on 
February 9 will be on “The Agricul- 
tural Renaissance,” by Mrs. Ware. The 
course is intended primarily for men 
and women who own farms and who 
are sharing in the awakening interest 
in economic agriculture and in the 
broad problem of country life. Full 
information concerning the course may 
be had on application to the Warelands 
Dairy School, 74 Mount Vernon street, 
Boston. 

Miss Marjorie Johnson of the Henry 
Street Settlement House, New York, 
the young college woman who has 
worked in mills and factories as an in- 
vestigator for the Consumers’ League, 
has been speaking at suffrage meetings 
in Philadelphia. She contends that the 
women in industrial occupations neeu 
the power of the ballot more than any 
others. 

Miss Maude Cleveland, a graduate of 
the University of California in the 
class of '09, and for the past year di- 
rector of the playgrounds of San Diego, 
has been appointed supervisor of 
women’s athletics at Stanford Univer- 
sity. She was one of the most promi- 
nent women graduates of the State Uni- 
versity. In her senior year she 
was president of the Associated Women 
Students, and later assistant dean 
of women. F. M. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Susan Strong, when her voice failed 
and she had to give up grand opera, 
established a hand laundry. She su 
pervises all the work in it herself. 

Mrs. Martha Allen of South Haven, 
Mich., writes: “My sister has taken 
The Woman’s Journal ever since I can 
remember. We rejoice in its present 
size, style and increasing circulation.” 

Mrs. Ophelia M. Amigh is matron of 
the woman's industrial prison at 
Geneva, Ill. She believes that by sur- 
rounding the prisoners with uplifting 
influences the latent good in them 
will be awakened. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of War- 
ren, O., is anxious to secure copies of 
“Progress” of February, May, August 
and September, 1906. Anyone having 
one of these numbers will confer a 
great favor by sending to Mrs. Upton. 

Miss Elizabeth Schauss, the daughter 
of the Elizabeth Schauss who has been 
one of the Ohio women factory in- 
spectors and is a member of the com- 
mittee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, received the prize offered 
by the Toledo High School for the 
best essay on woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Anne McElroy Brett of West- 
ern Texas is called “the telephone 
queen of the Southwest.” She is pres- 
ident of the Southern Independent 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and president and general manager of 
the Brett Construction, Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. She organized 
these companies, which now represent 
more than $500,000. 

Mrs. A. J. Coneely of Jamestown 
and Mrs. Lillian Vavasour of Albany 
have been appointed telephone inspec- 
tors by the Public Service Commis- 
sion at Albany, N. Y. The salary is 
$1200. The duty of the inspectors will 
be to enter the operating rooms of all 
telephone companies within the juris- 
diction of the commission, determine 
faults, offer suggestions on the ground 
and make a report to the commission 
in order that it may follow up, and, if 
necessary, enforce an improvement. 
This work is expected to bring about 
more uniform practice and generally 
improve the telephone system through- 
out the State. Both Mrs. Coneely and 
Mrs. Vavasour have served as ex- 
change operators, and have been em- 
ployed by the telephone companies as 
traveling chief operators. 

Marjorie Benton Cook is the author 
of “The Girl Who Lived in the 
Woods,” a book dealing with economic 
conditions in Chicago, and introducing 
many prominent people under so slight 
a disguise as to be easily distinguish- 
able. Among the patronesses for her 
two appearances at the Vendome are 
Miss A. von Arnim, Mrs. Charles Mor- 
rell Baker, Mrs. Horace L. Bearse, Mrs. 
Walter Channing, Mrs. Richard Y. Fitz- 
Gerald, Dr. Baker Flynt, Mrs. Henry 
Forbes, Mrs. George A. Gibson, Mrs. 
Bryant Glennie, Mrs. Richard P. Hal- 
lowell, Mrs. George F. Harding, Mrs. 
Warren D. Hobbs, Mrs. Mark Hollings- 
worth, Mrs. Harry M. Howard, Miss 
Edith Howes, Mrs. William B. Kehew, 
Mrs. John Leonard, Mrs. John Linds- 
ley, Mrs, James Lovell Little, Jr., Mrs. 
Thomas Mack, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Mrs. Joshua Merrill, Mrs. Frank H. 








Park, Mrs. George Hyde Page, Mrs. 
James A. Parker, Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin Pitman, Mrs. George H. 
Richards, Mrs. Brackley -Shaw, Miss 
Emily B. Shepard, Mrs. Franklin Wal- 
ter, Jr., Mrs. George Copp Warren. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN 
COLORADO 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George 
Creel of Denver contribute to the Feb- 
ruary Delineator a noteworthy article 
entitled “Measuring Up Equal Suf- 
frage in Colorado.” The editors, in 
introducing it, say: 

“You can not possibly verify all the 
statements of fact made to you. Life 
is too short, and besides there is not 
the opportunity. You must do as we 
do—find a true witness and trust him. 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey knows more 
about voting conditions in Colorado 
than any one else in or out of the 
State. His enthusiasms occasionally 
lead him to over-statements, but he is 
incapable of misrepresentation. You 
know his record. George Creel is a 
very capable and honest newspaper 
writer of Denver. This is their re- 
port of the results of equal suffrage in 
Colorado.” 

The article reads in part as follows: 

Important Reforms 

At the last Denver election, held 
May 27, 1910, both Republican and 
Democratic parties were compelled to 
recognize the popular demand, and 
present charter amendments provid- 
ing for the initiative, referendum, re- 
call and a water commission. But, 
under the control of public service 
corporations, and practically financed 
by the water monopoly, which was 
asking for a new franchise, “fake” 
amendments were framed by the old 
parties. Skilful indeed was the word- 
ing—every amendment “looked good” 
—yet not one but had a “joker” in it. 
At the last moment a Citizens’ Party 
took the field, women behind it and 
a woman on the ticket. Real initia- 
tive, referendum and recall amend- 
ments were prepared, and a distin- 
guished water commission named 
with power to either buy the water 
company’s plant at a fixed figure, or 
build a new one. 


The Women Led 

Against both organizations, corpora- 
tion money, and every professional 
politician and party henchman, the 
Citizens’ ticket won an over- 
whelming victory. Denver now pos- 
sesses the initiative, referendum and 
recall; and by virtue of a bond issue 
carried September 6, 1910, Denver 
will build its own water plant, and be 
forever freed from as arrogant and 
rapacious a monopoly as ever cursed 
a community. 

And the women voters LED! 

Equal suffrage has been one of the 
great first causes of these laws, re- 
forms and revolts. Surely, in the face 
of such results, fair-minded people 
must be shown a tremendous counter- 
balancing of injury and evil before 
they can justly condemn the move- 
ment. And what is it that the anti- 
equal-suffragists chiefly urge? That 
“it destroys the home.” 





Has Safeguarded the Home 

Since it is admittedly the case that 
equal suffrage has safeguarded the 
home by scientific laws, and sweet- 
ened and bettered communal condi- 
tions directly bearing upon the home, 
this charge must be regarded as 
specifically leveled at the women in 
the home. In fact, the more black. 
guardly critics have not hesitated to 
declare that “the character of the 
Colorado women is steadily deteri- 
orating under the influence of the bal- 
lot.” 

A Fiat Denial 

It is, of course, a charge that defies 
detailed disproof. To those who have 
visited Colorado, admired the con 
junction of taste and care that marks 
the Colorado home, and rejoiced in 
the intelligence and refinement of the 
State’s womanhood, the slander is at 
once apparent. To others the only 
thing that can be offered is a flat de- 
nial from every Colorado man. 
Why, in the name of reason, should 
the mere fact of voting work deteri- 
oration in any woman? It does not 


Deeper Interest in the Home 

Just as all the laws passed by the 
women significantly concern the home 
and its environment, just so does par- 
ticipation in public affairs seem to 
have given Colorado women a deeper, 
more intelligent and energetic inter- 
est in their homes. By the legal es- 
tablishment and recognition of wom- 
an’s citizenship, the intellect and 
character and reciprocal estimation of 
both sexes has been raised. The pos- 
session of the ballot has given women 
an interest in general as well as politi- 
cal affairs, and this has naturally stim- 
ulated the men. Instead of the old 
perfunctory chit-chat of the average 
domestic circle—the relation of per- 
sonal doings and gossip as the base 
of conjugal conversation—there has 
been an injection of ideas, the dawn- 
ing of an intelligent and more intimate 
companionship. The woman, instead 
of being shut off from her husband’s 
larger thoughts and outside interests, 
now shares in them; and even where 
the partnership is not particularly 
illuminative, it is certainly an im- 
provement. 

Higher Wages 

What stat‘stics there are all fail to 
show that the home broadening has 
been attended by “coarsening and de- 
terioration.” The Colorado birth-rate 
has increased steadily, and the school 
population has gained twenty-five per 
cent. in five years. The most careful 
investigation of court records proves 
that there has never been a divorce 
where the wife’s political activity was 
assigned as the cause. The United 
States reports show fewer women in 
the wage-earning class in Colorado 
than there are in any other State, and 
higher than the average wages for 
both men and women. The average 
yearly male earnings in the United 
States are $513, and the average year- 
ly female earnings $213, yet Colorado 
shows an average of $638 for men, 
$554 for women. 

Club Women and Suffrage 

In this connection it is fair to con- 
sider club life, which plays an import- 
ant part in the feminine activities of 
every town and city in the land. Un- 
der equal suffrage, the woman’s club 
has undergone a startling transforma- 
tion. Instead of being confined to the 
old innocuous topics, the impracticali- 
ties of “culture” and “near thought,” 
these organizations, stripped of their 
inutility, now aim at specific purposes 
and achieve useful ends. Tle delib- 
erations cover such subjects as educa- 
tional problems, local option, joint 
property, election reforms, direct leg- 
islation, pure food, domestic science, 
the proper conduct of city, county and 
State institutions, sociology, and all 
manner of political and industrial re- 


In addition to the “culture clubs” 
that have been given breadth and pur- 
pose, there are women’s political clubs 
in almost every town in the State, not 
for the securement of offices, but for 
intelligent study of measures, condi- 
tions and remedies. Legislators and 
public men have come to regard it as 
a privilege to appear before these or- 
ganizations. And when this permis- 
sion is granted, it-is not in the inter- 
ests of candidacies or schemes, but 
out of a desire to get a clearer under- 
standing of some pending or proposed 
measure. Contrary to the general be- 
lief, women have proved notoriously 
slow in giving their approval and sup- 
port, but, once committed, their en- 
thusiasm knows no bounds. 

Direct Influence Stronger 

Against this open and publicly-exert- 

ed influence of the voting woman, the 
“silent influence” preached by the 
anti-suffragist makes a most sorry 
showing. Before Colorado women had 
the franchise, they vainly used the 
great “silent influence” in an effort to 
have kindergartens made part of the 
public-school system. After the adop- 
tion of equal suffrage, they forced the 
reform within a year. 
Massachusetts, where the women 
“keep their place in the home,” and 
depend entirely upon “silent influ- 
ence,” worked fifty-five years getting 
one little law making the mother 
equal guardian of minor children with 
the father. Colorado women received 
suffrage in 1893, and in 1894 they put 
this law on the statute books. 


“away from her 
to®%spend ten minutes 
going to the polls, casting her vote, 
and returning to the bosom of her 
family, but during those ten minutes 
she wields a power that is doing more 
to protect her home, and all other 





Monks, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell, Mrs. 
Albert W. Nickerson, 


homes, than any other possible influ- 


Women and Office 
The fact that comparatively few 
women have been elevated to high offi- 
cial position in Colorado is entirely 
traceable to the voting woman’s own 
initial desire. After equal suffrage 
had been granted there in 1893, there 
was a tacit agreement, a sort of “un- 





Mrs. Charles ence. 


written law,” that women should not 


rush into office-seeking. The attitug 
proceeded from two causes. 

In the first place, equal suffrag, 
came to Colorado in peace and perfeg 
amity. The pioneers, by virtue of that 
freedom from conservatism won py 
life in the open, gave the ballot be. 
cause they deemed it their duty ang 
woman’s right. As far back as 1879 
Territorial Governor Edward McCook 
embodied these words in a message ty 
the Legislature: “Our higher civiliza. 
tion has recognized woman’s equality 
with man in all other respects sayg 
one—equal suffrage. It has been saiq 
that no great reform has ever beep 
made without passing through three 
stages—ridicule, argument and adop. 
tion. It rests with you to say whether 
Colorado will accept this reform in its 
first stage, as our sister Territory of 
Wyoming has done, or in the last; 
whether she will be a leader in the 
movement or a follower; for the logic 
of a progressive civilization leads to 
the inevitable result of an equal suf. 
frage.” 

Why Suffrage Carried 

The measure did not become a law 
until 1893, but while there was vigor. 
ous championship in the meantime, 
advocacy was purely argumentative, 
and entirely unmarked by violent agi- 
tation. Equal suffrage’s majority was 
six thousand. And research disclosed 
these reasons as chiefly contributory 
to the victory: that women are equal- 
ly subject to the law; that the denial 
of justice to half the human race 
would be a detriment to the whole, as 
experience has proved that under a 
partially representative government 
the lives and interests of the unrepre- 
sented always suffer; that it was pe- 
culiarly the province of the woman to 
look after the home, and that the mod- 
ern home could not be _ thoroughly 
looked after except through the law; 
that men alone were as unfit to legis- 
late for women as women alone would 
be unfit to legislate for men; that it 
was both insulting and degrading to 
continue the classification of women 
with “Indians, idiots, lunatics and pau- 
pers.” 

This fairness on the part of the men, 
combined with an absence of “suffra- 
getting,” brought Colorado women in- 
to the new order without bitterness, 
resentment, or the fanatical zeal that 
brutal opposition always kindles. As 
a consequence, they were content with 
the ballot, speedily engrossed in its 
good use, and entirely disregardful of 
office. 

But while there has been no office- 
seeking, women have not shirked re- 
sponsibility. When the masculine 
mind came to the conclusion that edu- 
cational matters called for feminine 
supervision, the women responded, 
and have invariably made splendid 
records. Since 1894 both parties have 
nominated women for the office of 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and out of the sixty county super- 
intendents of schools in Colorado, 
forty are women. Quite a number of 
women have held, and are holding, im- 
portant municipal and county offices; 
some ten odd have sat in the Legisla- 
ture; four women worked masterfully 
on a Denver charter board, and all the 
State boards have women members 
who are a credit to the State. 


A New Feeling 

There is now apparent, however, a 
new feeling among Colorado women— 
a growing conviction that this policy 
of aloofness is not fair to equal suf- 
frage and the State. While they do 
not share Dr. Lyman Abbott’s view— 
that women should not have the bal- 
lot because they will not serve as po- 
licemen, soldiers and firemen—the 
Colorado woman is commencing to 
feel that a larger measure of respon 
sibility is required of her. As a re 
sult, greater recognition is being de- 
manded of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, and high offices, particu- 
larly suited to women, are being 
“marked down” for securement. 


An Intellectual Treat 
"The movement can not be quarreled 
with by any fair-minded man. Not 
only have the women proved ability, 
energy and integrity in the conduct of 
the State’s educational affairs, but 
their participation in political cam- 
paigns has been characterized by 
everything that points to proper off- 
cial grasp. It is regrettable that a 
Colorado women’s political meeting 
can not be staged and carted about 
the country as an educational exhibit, 
for it would be a veritable “eye 
opener.” Equal suffrage has devel- 
oped some notable speakers and de- 





baters among the women, and it is a2 
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——_— 
intellectual treat to hear the political 


ses of such gentlewomen as 
ee eee Grenfell, Mrs. Sarah Platt 


cker, Miss Gail Laughlin, Mrs. 
coe Ring Robinson, Miss Ellis Mere- 
dith and a score of others. . 


Women the Best Speakers 
s a matter of fact, absolute hones- 
ty forces the confession that the aver- 
women’s political meeting is far 
ai more effective and inspiring 
at those held by men. The proud 
male, accustomed to long-winded 
parangues full of brag, bluster and 
abuse—pompous orations without ter- 
minal facilities—and political Juliets 
who speak and yet say nothing—suf- 
fers actual humiliation when he sees 
woman after woman get up, say her 
say concisely, intelligently, earnestly 
_every word counting—and sit down 
after a fifteen-minute speech in which 
she has said more than the usual cam- 
paign speaker says in two hours. 
Election Days Quiet 

It is also to be wished that a Colo 
rado election day could be taken on 
tour. If “tourist critics” are to be be- 
lieved, and credence given the anony- 
mous liars that “stuff”? the Easteru 
press, the Colorado election is a rare 
combination of Moulin Rouge orgy and 
Western dance-hall scene. It is a 
shame to spoil so colorful an illusion, 
but truth compels the humiliating ad- 
mission that election day in Colorado 
is marked by the most absolute mat- 
ter-of-factness, the very quintessence 
of normality. Excited by accounts of 
the doings of English “suffragettes,” 
and keyed to high expectation by lurid 
slanders, the visitor comes primed for 
something beyond the ordinary, and is 
pained and disappointed to find no de- 
parture from the usual. The day, ex- 
cept for an entire lack of drunkenness 
and disorder, is not one whit different 
from election days in States where 
only male suffrage obtains. 

Mrs. Grenfell’s Happy Experience 

Mrs. Helen Grenfell, three times 
elected State superintendent of public 
instruction, has made three campaigns 
through the State, visiting every coun- 
ty, and may properly be regarded as 
an expert witness. “In seventeen 
years’ exercise of the franchise,” Mrs. 
Grenfell testifies, “I have yet to see an 
intoxicated man, to hear an oath, or 
see discourteous action toward any 
woman at the polling places, althougn 
informed that in rare instances such 
things have occurred in a few of the 
less desirable localities.” 

It is not the Colorado custom for 
women to electioneer, but even in 
those cases where they remain about 
the polling places, distributing litera- 
ture or cards, dignity is rarely laid 
aside and even the familiarities of per- 
suasiveness are not employed. There 
is an unwritten law among them that 
forbids this sort of thing, and the 
woman who wishes to play an import- 
ant part 
guard against the disapproval of her 
sex, 

This, of course, applies to the resi- 


dence wards and the average family 
woman. 


A 


The Red-Light Vote 

And in this connection, let the vote 
of the “red light” district be consid- 
ered. For if the word of slander is to 
be taken, Colorado elections are con- 
trolled by the “immoral vote.” 

This is a charge that is easily made, 
and one very effective with many 
Worthy people, for bare mention of the 
Social evil excites a certain repug- 
hance that is opposed to fair consid- 
eration. It has the terror of the 
leper’s bell, the horror of things un- 
clean. But, in leveling the charge, 
one or two assumptions must be made. 
Either there are more prostitutes than 
decent women in Colorado, or else the 


on vote and the decent women 
® not. Honest inquiry, however, 
meets with few difficulties. In Colo- 


pap prostitution is confined to its four 
stig cities, and only exists in the 
@lance of the State as a wind-blown 


evil that follows the rise and fall of 
mining camps, 
Denver, as 


the largest cit h 
State, cont 4 city in the 


ce ains the largest number of 
then In considering Denver, 
ri € anti-equal-suffragist would 
el i) have the fairest chance of 
ae his contention, while the 
in might well claim un- 
teas ? in taking the metropolis in- 
inh the average town. But what 
cn figures show? 
end of Police Armstrong puts the 
“on of professional prostitutes in 
er at five hundred, and estab- 
red-light district” as Pre- 
and 3 in the Feurth Ward. 


lisheg the “ 
Cinets 1,2 


in politics must carefully] 


The board of election commissioners 
furnishes these figures on female 
registration and voting in those pre- 
cincts: 


Registered Voted 


YS 54 46 
EE we sc ae sss 61 53 
Precinct 3 ......... 61 45 

176 144 


The commissioners, by reason of 
facts stated on the registration books, 
advise that ten per cent. of this num- 
ber be considered as_ respectable 
women—wives of unskilled laborers, 
ete. Deducting this ten per cent., the 
total Denver registration of prosti- 
tutes at the last election was 159, with 
only 130 voting. 

A little intelligent thought will 
quickly prove that the professional 
prostitute does not want to vote. In 
nine cases out of ten, she plies her un- 
happy trade under an assumed name, 
and the exercise of the suffrage right 
forces her into the open and entails 
admissions she would fain conceal. 
The class is, of course, under the 
thumb of the police, and there have 
been campaigns when certain “City 
Hall machines” did drag the unfor- 
tunate creatures to the polls. But 
public sentiment has declared against 
this so furiously that the practice has 
entirely ceased. A political party in 
Colorado could not invite surer doom 
than by herding the “immoral vote” to 
the polls. 

But even did the whole 500 vote in- 
stead of 130, and cast their ballots 
solidly at some behest, how could it 
possibly have effect? At the last elec- 
tion almost 30,000 women voted in 
Denver. What are 500 votes com- 
pared to this number? And yet the lie 
that the “immoral vote” swings Colo- 
rado elections has had weight in the 
land, and is even the occasion of head- 
wagging among the uninformed, easily 
impressed, in Colorado itself. 


Women’s Vote Large 
And now for that other assumption 
—the inference that the “good wom- 
en” do not vote, and do not “want to 
vote.” The following figures are fur- 
nished by Denver in the election of 
1908: 





Women Men 
Registered .......... 35,620 41,540 
EE tc aces heneee .. 29,084 36,891 
See POE in cceeises 6,536 4,649 


Reliable statistics with regard to 
voting are not obtainable, but such 
figures as are at hand prove that the 
percentage of women who register is 
larger than that of men. But, return- 
ing to Denver, the election commis- 
sioners furnish these figures, taken 
from the last general election: 


Prec. Ward Reg. Voted Reg. Voted 
14 8 369 300 348 299 
7 10 176=s 1141 203 176 
1 15 262 221 267 «244 
.. eer 807 662 818 719 


In explanation, Precinct 14, Eighth 
Ward, is a well-to-do residence district 
with a large percentage of profes- 
sional people; Precinct 7, Tenth Ward, 
is a wealthy, fashionable neighbor- 
hood, and Precinct 1, Fifteenth Ward, 
is an average section in a working- 
class district. So it may be seen that 
women of all classes do vote, and are 
availing themselves of the suffrage 
right. Statistics compiled for the last 
ten years show that from thirty-two to 
fortyight per cent. of Colorado’s vote 
is cast by women—a remarkable 
record when it is considered that wom- 
en constitute forty-five per cent. of the 
population. 

Not Like Boston 

And, another item of interest ana 
importance, the percentage of regis- 
tration to voting population runs 
higher in Colorado than in any other 
State. Feminine interest in public 
affairs has forced a keener activity on 
the part of men; for what head of the 
family would let his women folk outdo 
him in something that has long been 
considered a purely masculine pre- 
rogative? Colorado even proportion- 
ately furnishes no such figures as Bos- 
ton, where 40,000 men failed to vote at 
one election. 

There has always been outcry 
against the “apathy and indifference” 
of the man voter, and the history of 
male suffrage is thick with stupidities, 
crimes and ignorances. Why, then, is 
it fair to demand that women straight- 
way vote in enthusiasm, with super- 
human intelligence and unerring hon- 
esty? And yet, even though the most 
rigid tests be applied, what fair man 








can deny that the seventeen years’ 
record of equal suffrage in Colorado 


has not been its ample justification? 
Falsehood and Scurrility 

This record is never considered by 

those who are fighting to prevent 
equal suffrage in other States. Disre- 
gardful of facts and figures, prejudiced 
scribblers have rushed roughshod over 
honor, honesty and decency in a furi- 
ous effort to show that equal suffrage 
has proved a failure in Colorado. Only 
the people of the State can fully appre- 
ciate the extremes to which irrespon- 
sibility, falsity and scurrility have 
been carried by venal writers and 
speakers. 
Articles printed as thoughtful con- 
tributions to equal suffrage discussion 
have been written without investiga- 
tion; and a certain tirade, soon to ap- 
pear in a reputable magazine, had its 
fount of information in the lowest and 
most discredited element in Colorado’s 
political life. One woman spent two 
whole days in Denver, and three whole 
days in Colorado Springs, devoting 
every minute to accepted social atten- 
tions, and yet her article Purported to 
be an exhaustive consideration of 
cities, towns, hamlets, all kinds of peo- 
ple and every condition of life. 

It is not that the women resent in- 
quiry into the workings of equal suf- 
frage, or are supersensitive in the 
matter of criticism. On the contrary, 
they welcome study and investigation, 
feeling that the movement can have 
no greater recommendation than im- 
partial investigation, no greater bene- 
fit than intelligent suggestion. They 
are perfectly willing to have the coun- 
try put away hopes and fears, passions 
and irrationalisms, and consider facts 
from which equal suffrage’s true value 
can be argued with mathematica] cer- 
tainty. But they do demand that such 
investigations be made in the honesty 
and dispassion that govern all import- 
ant experiments. And as they are sat- 
isfied to be judged by the record made 
in seventeen years, so are they in- 
sistent that attack proceed along the 
lines of this record. 


bility, of stupidities and prejudices, 
when the essential facts suffer no con- 
cealment, but stand simple as sums in 
addition and subtraction. 
Real Source of Opposition 
Man’s conservatism is 


frage. 


and sinister cause? 


traffic. She hates the saloon, and 
fears its menace to her home and men 
folk. 

Women for Economic Reform 

And every woman has keener eco- 
nomic perceptions than the man. Pen- 
nies have importance in the eyes of 
the housewife. No man is attracted 
by reductions of two, three and four 
cents, but the bargain sale is a lure 
that few women can resist. When 
radicals explain that a five-cent car- 
fare is too much; that the gas rate is 
ten cents too high; that the telephone 
bill should be cut down; that the in- 
creased cost of living is due to the 
railroads and express companies, the 
man impatiently refuses to tote up the 
pennies that might be saved. But the 
woman knows no such impatience. 
She adds up the pennies and gets dol- 
lars. The call of the economist-re- 
former rings loud in her ears. 

It was chiefly the voting woman of 
Denver who defeated the renewal of 
the water monopoly’s franchise at a 
recent election, and declared for muni- 
cipal ownership. It is chiefly the vot- 
ing woman of Colorado who is demand- 
ing inquiry into telephone, gas and 
street-car charges. 

Suffrage and Liquor 

Under male suffrage there were 
three “dry” towns in Colorado. Under 
equal suffrage a local-option law was 
put on the statute books, and there 
are now fifty “dry” towns and twelve 
“dry” counties. And it may also be 
mentioned that Denver is one of the 
few cities in the land that has no 
saloon-keepers in its council. 

A Corrupt Partnership 

The liquor interests hate the voting 
woman because they can not fool her 
out of her antagonism. The public 
service corporations fear the voting 
woman because they can not “handle” 
her. And who so blind as to deny the 


political partnership of the saloon and 
the franchise-grabbing corporations? 
These corrupt and malign influences 





have always worked together, 


They are sick 
and hurt and tired of being made the 
butt of blackguardism and irresponsi- 


usually 
blamed for the opposition to equal suf- 
But is that the real reason? 
Does not the persistence of attack— 
its remarkable organization and ex- 
treme bitterness—argue a more subtle 


Almost every woman, no matter 
what her mind and manners, is con- 
stitutionally opposed to the liquor 


working together now in the desper- 
ate endeavor to prevent the spread of 
equal suffrage. The gambler, saloon- 
keeper, macquereau and barrel-house 
boss—the respectable criminals who 
fatten on franchises and the exploita- 
tion of the people—these are the peo- 
ple at the bottom of the anti-suffrage 
agitation. They constitute the secret 
influence that is inflaming conserva- 
tism and traditional prejudices. 

The honest man is not vicious in his 
opposition to equal suffrage. . At worst 
it is no more than a matter of sex an- 
tagonism or a survival of the feudal 
instintt. Is it not significant that no 
reputable Colorado man has yet come 
out in denunciation of equal suffrage? 
Men are in the majority in Colorado, 
and surely, if the Colorado man is op- 
posed to the law, and desires its re- 
peal, a candidate could not have a 
more profitable platform than the 
law’s abolition. 

As a matter of fact, equal suffrage 
was practically resubmitted in 1901, 
when people voted on the proposition 
to strike “male” out of the constitu- 
tion of the State. Equal suffrage had 
had an eight years’ trial, and benefits 
were much less marked than now. 
Yet the proposition carried by 35,000. 
Discussion of equal suffrage in other 
States may be governed by tradition 
and prejudice, but experience and 
practice have made the Colorado man 
come down to “brass tacks.” Some 
may still retain a vague antagonism. 
but not one but has more sense than 
to advance the arguments that enjoy 
vogue in the East. 

The chief conceded faults of women 
are the faults of a mind that has been 
cooped up, circumscribed by small 
household activities. The Colorado 
man has come to understand that the 
broadening influence of equal suffrage 
remedies these faults, and works for 
their elimination. 

It is claimed that woman should not 
have the ballot because she has shown 
unfitness in grappling with the “ser- 
vant problem.” 

The Servant Problem 

In Colorado the “servant problem” 
is recognized as a “labor problem,” 
and what man will claim that male 
votes have solved it? President Taft’s 
own answer to the request for solu- 
tion was “God knows!” 

The attainments of culture—these 
“parlor accomplishments” that are 
urged upon women—wkhat are they, in 
the last analysis, but self-adornment? 
The broadening of politics is different 
from the broadening of culture, for the 
one has a social and public purpose, 
and the other is personal and selfish. 

The Colorado man has come to the 
recognition of this truth, and knows 
that the Colorado woman has grown 
in strength and effectiveness without 
loss of essential womanliness or sacri- 
fice of valuable traits. 

Outside of the corrupt and self-seek- 
ing, the vile and venal, the man can 
not be found in Colorado who would 
do away with equal suffrage, or go 
back to the conditions that preceded 
its concession. Colorado, corporation 
cursed, and long a shame among the 
States by its mockery of representa- 
tive government, is fighting hard for 
freedom. 

And this fight, while largely a mat- 
ter of general revolt, has found much 
of its strength in the voting woman, 
and is winning many of its victories 
because of her aid. 





BLACKWELL MEMORIAL 
MEETING 





The Women’s Medical Association of 
New York City held a memorial meet- 
ing for Doctors Elizabeth and Emily 
Blackwell on January 25, at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine. The hall was crowd- 
ed, and people stood throughout. 

Dr. Emily Lewi presided. The open- 
ing address was by Dr. Stephen Smith, 
formerly of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, a fine-looking old doctor, whose 
aspect and voice did not show any 
weakness from his 88 years. He haa 
been a fellow student with Dr. Eliza- 
beth at Geneva, N. Y., in the 40’s. He 
told how her presence had transformed 
a riotous and disorderly class of medi- 
cal students into gentlemen, and had 
also raised the moral tone of the in- 
struction, convincing him once for all 
of the advantages of co-education in 
medicine. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell gave per- 
sonal reminiscences of her distin- 
guished aunts. 

Mrs. Henry Villard, who has been 
for more than thirty, years on the 





Intirmary for Women and Children, 
read from her father’s paper, The Lib- 
erator, of Nov. 7, 1856, a plea to “all 
friends of female medical education” 
to help in Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell’s 
effort to found in New York a practical 
medical school where women might 
study, as the hospitals were all closed 
to them. She reviewed the history of 
the infirmary and the college. and paid 
cordial tribute to the Doctors Black- 
well and the men and women who had 
stood by them in those hard early 
days. Dr. William H. Welch of Johns 
Hopkins and Dr, Abraham Jacobi fol- 
lowed with earnest and eloquent ad- 
éresses. Dr. Welch said that as the 
social aspects of sanitation anu 
hygiene came to be more generally 
recognized, and their intimate con- 
nection with the home and with our 
daily life, women’s share in taem 
would become increasingly important. 
Dr. Jacobi several times in the course 
of his speech denounced Clause 79 of 
the Page law, to which he is strongly 
opposed. Dr. Emma B. Culbertson had 
been called away to California by im- 
perative business, much to her regret, 
and so was unable to speak. she 
closing address, by Dr. Gertrude B. 
Kelly, was a warm and heartfelt 
tribute to Dr. Emily Blackwell as the 
beloved teacher whose noble life and 
character, as well as her instructions, 
would always remain an inspiration to 
her students, 

Mlle. Ada Sassoli furnished music, 
The Women’s Medical Association 
had the addresses at the memorial 
meeting taken down stenographically, 
and will publish a full report. Those 
wishing to see it may communicate 
with Dr. Elizabeth Mercelis, 17 Ply- 
mouth street, Montclair, N. J., chair- 
man of the committee that arranged 
the meeting. The whole tone of the 
proceedings was dignified and impres- 
sive. It was a delightful meeting. 





MISS PANKHURST HAS 
TROUBLES 


Dismayed to find that a mere cur- 
tain was all that separated her from 
the public on the sleeper in which she 
journeyed from New York to Pitts- 
yurg, Pa. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 
had a poor night. It was her first 
experience in an American sleeper. 

“I do not wish to criticise,” she said, 
“but certainly the matter of privacy 
was overlooked by the builders of your 
sleeping cars. In England one has a 
compartment to one’s self.” 

There were other things to distress 
Miss Pankhurst. Her train was late. 
She did not know there was a dining 
car attached, and arrived almost fam- 
ished. Then the committee under 
whose auspices she was to lecture 
in the evening, had planned to 
meet her at East Liberty station, and 
she passed that and went through to 
Union Station, where she had to wait 
until the committee found her. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


Elizabeth Bruyn is the scond woman 
ambulance surgeon in the Williams- 
burg Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., and re- 
cently she began her work on the am- 
bulance. She is a graduate of the Cor- 
nell Medical College of 1910, and for 
several months was connected with the 
house staff of the New England Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children in Boston. 
The first woman ambulance surgeon in 
the Williamsburg Hospital was Dr. 
Mary Crawford, who finished her ser- 
vice about a year ago, and is now a 
resident physician there, 

Dr. Olivia Salamanca, a Filipino 
young woman, a graduate last June 
from the Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, after having taken 
special work in the study of tubercular 
diseases, passed an examination by the 
Medical Board in Manila, and is the 
first Filipino woman to receive a license 
to practice medicine in the Philip- 
pines. She has been unanimously 
elected secretary of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society of the Philippines. Her 
example is inspiring other Filipino 
women. She opened the lecture course 
in the First M. E. Church in Manila. 
Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton is 
chairman of the hygiene committee of 
the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has arranged 
for a series of meetings open to the 
public. The meetings held by the com- 
mittee last year were attended by 
thousands of women. 

Dr. Elizabeth Gallimore, one of the best 
known physicians in California, died 
recently at her home in San Jose. She 
was secretary of the Santa Clara 








and are| board of managers of the New York 'County Medical Society. 
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“WHEN WOMEN WANT IT” 

The growth of public opinion in favor of equal suffrage has 
become so marked that its opponents are now resorting to all 
manner of shifts and evasions in the effort to dodge the square 
issue. A favorite device—cropping up here and there, from 
New York to California—is for some member of the Legislature 
to propose taking a vote of the women on the question. The 
Legislature always refuses to do this, and one reason for the 
refusal may be the unjust and unreasonable form in which the 
maker of the motion always asks to have the vote taken. When 
any group of men want an amendment to the constitution, they 
are merely required to show that more men favor the change 
than oppose it. But the anti-suffragists always demand that the 
women’s vote must show that the women in favor outnumber 
both those who are opposed and those who are indifferent. They 
insist that every woman who does not care about the matter 
either way shall be counted as an opponent. 

In New York, a couple of years ago, four constitutional amend- 
ments were submitted to popular vote. The outcome showed 
that only about twenty-five per cent. of the men of the State 
favored them, while seventy-five per cent. were “either indifferent 
or opposed.” Yet, as less than twenty-five per cent. were actually 
opposed, all four of the amendments were carried. In most 
States all that is needed to carry an amendment is a majority 
of the men who vote on the question. A few States require a 
majority of all the votes cast at the election; and these States, 
it is said, have never been able to carry any amendment what- 
ever at a general election, no matter how slight the opposition, 
because a majority of the men voting for Governor never take 
the trouble to vote for any amendment. A member of the last 
New York Legislature wanted to make it more difficult to amend 
the constitution. He proposed that every amendment submitted 
to popular vote must secure, not a majority of all the men in the 
State, not a majority of all the men who were registered, not a 
majority of all the men who voted for Governor, not even a 
majority of all those who voted for Assemblymen, but about one- 
third of those who voted for Assemblymen—and even this failed 
to pass the Legislature. If he had proposed that no amendment 
should carry unless it received the votes of a majority of all the 
men in the State who could have registered and voted if they had 
chosen, his measure would have been laughed out of court, on 
the ground that it might as well have been headed, “A measure 
to make it forever impossible to amend the constitution of New 
York State.” Yet it is this impossible condition that anti-suffra- 
gists demand to have the suffragists fulfill. It is a plain attempt 
to gamble with loaded dice. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote in The Woman’s Journal of 
January 23, 1909: 

“If the suffragists are a minority, it should always be 
porary that the remonstrants are a much smaller minority. 
ut of our forty-six States, only y i- i 
tions. Tiny anti-suffrage Bec tsa gain of age wep 
There are Suffrage Associations in thirty-three Stat as a 
Territories, (Since these words were writt sy abepiaae 
organization has died and two or thr % ~r ig tela 
—E4. W. J.) ee have been formed. 

Some Striking Figures 


“In New York, at the time of the last censtitutional conven- 


tion, the suffragists secured more than 300,000 signatures to their 
| petitions; the anti-suffragists, only 15,000. The woman neat 
petitions presented to the recent constitutional convention : 

Michigan bore 175,000 signatures. There were no petitions on the 
other side. In Chicago, a large number of women, headed by Jane 
Addams, are asking for a municipal woman suffrage clause in the 
new city charter. One hundred and four organizations, with - 
aggregate membership of more than 100,000 women, have peti- 
tioned for it, while only one small organization of women has 
petitioned against it. In Victoria, where full suffrage has pow 
been granted to women, there were 21,000 petitioners for it ane 
only 3,000 against it. In Maine, lowa, Kansas,—in short, in every 
State where petitions for suffrage and re nonstrances against it 
have been sent to the Legislature, the petitioners have 
always outnumbered the remonstrants, and have generally out- 
numbered them fifty or one hundred to one. On the only occasion 
when the government took an official referendum among women 
on the subject (in Massachusetts in 1895), the women’s vote was 
in favor of suffrage twenty-five to one. 

“The Remonstrance says that only four per cent. of the 
women of Massachusettts voted for suffrage on that occasion. It 
omits to add that less than one-sixth of one per cent. voted 
against it. 

Actions Louder Than Words 

“Doubtless it will be said that the negative vote did not 
represent all the women who were opposed. This is true. But 
it showed with absolute accuracy how many of the women op- 
posed to suffrage believed that the right to vote implies the duty 
to vote. There were just 861 out of a possible 575,000. It is well 
known that, with rare exceptions, the ladies who make a specialty 
of opposing equal suffrage do not use the school ballot. With 
what consistency, then, can they object to full suffrage on the 
ground that it would impose upon them an added duty? By 
actions which speak louder than words, they every year ceclare 
their conviction that the right to vote carries with it no duty or 
obligation whatever. 

Will Women Vote 

“Most women, like most men, vote not from an abstract sense 
of duty, but because their interest has been aroused in the result 
of the election. Hence their vote is large at large elections and 
small at small elections. 

“In Wyoming, women have had full suffrage since 1869. The 
Wyoming Secretary of State, in a letter to Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, of Boston, says that 90 per cent. of them vote. 

“The Colorado Secretary of State, in a letter to Mrs. Charles 
Park of Boston, says that 80 per cent, of Colorado women reg- 
ister, and about 72 per cent. vote. 

“The Chief Justice of Idaho and all the Justices of the State 
Supreme Court have signed a published statement that ‘the large 
vote cast by the women establishes the fact that they take a lively 
interest.’ 

“In Australia, at the last Federal election for which we have 
the figures, 628,235 men voted and 431,033 women. 

“When woman suffrage was granted in New Zealand in 1893, 
of the 139,915 women in the colony, 109,461 registered to vote; 
and the number of women voting has increased at each triennial 
parliamentary election since. 

“Most women had never asked for suffrage, in any of these 
places; and in all of them, it had been warmly asserted in ad- 
vance, by the opponents, that the majority did not want it, and 
would not use it if they had it. 

Opposed or Indifferent 

“The opponents say that the ballot should not be granted 
while the majority of women are ‘either opposed or indifferent. 
But it is one thing to be opposed, and quite another to be in- 
different. Every amendment to the Massachusetts constitution 
that has ever been adopted would have been set down as defeated, 
if all the men who were:too indifferent to vote on it either way 
had been counted as voting against it. The anti-suffragists in- 
voke ‘majority rule.’ But the accepted principle of majority rule 
is that a question should be decided according to the will of the 
majority who care enough about it to express a wish. The in- 
different do not count. On the suffrage question, the vast major- 
ity of those women who care are in favor. This has been 
demonstrated wherever the matter has been brought to a test.” 

These considerations may have had something to do with 
the refusal of the California Legislature to entertain Senator 
Sanford’s proposal to take an advisory vote of the women on the 
question two years hence and then bring it before the next Legis- 
lature. Senator Sanford is an old opponent of equal rights for 
women, and his object was to stave off decisive action for the 
next four years. The Legislative Committee reported against 
his proposed bill, by a vote of ten to one, and it was afterward 
voted down by the Legislature. A. S. B. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF KANSAS 





As announced last week, in Kansas the Legislative Commit- 
tee has reported unanimously in favor of submitting to the voters 
a constitutional amendment granting full suffrage to women. 
This is the more noteworthy inasmuch as in Kansas women 
already have the municipal vote. 

Kansas has now had municipal woman suffrage twenty-four 
years. The Legislature consists wholly of men, and is elected 
wholly by men. Any one of this long succession of Legislatures 
could have repealed it at any time. No Legislature has even seri- 
ously considered such a proposal. The last time that a motion to 
repeal it was made, in 1901, the press despatches said that the 
motion was voted down almost unanimously, and “amid a ripple 
of amusement.” 

Governors of Kansas have repeatedly stated in their mes- 
sages that municipal suffrage for women works well. Since the 
women cannot vote for Governor, these utterances cannot be 
charged with being insincere, 

Several years ago, a circular letter was addressed to the 
Chief Justice of Kansas and all the Justices of the State Supreme 
Court, asking their opinion as to its practical results. They all 
declared that it worked well. Chief Justice Albert H. Horton 
wrote: 

“I can state from experience and observation that municipal 


woman suffrage is very desirable and satisfactory in its results 
in every respect.” 


Justice D. M. Valentine wrote: 

“The result has been eminently beneficial and successful. 
The women’s votes have generally been cast in favor of good offi- 
cers and good government. None of the predicted evils have re- 
sulted.” 

Justice W. A. Johnston wrote: “The results have been highly 
beneficial. In consequence, our elections are more orderly and 


fair, a higher class of officers are chosen, and we have cleaner 
and stronger city governments.” 





During these twenty-four years, if the Anti-Suffrage Associa. 
tions have found in all Kansas three respectable men who assert 
over their own names and addresses that it has had any hag 
results, the fact does not appear in their published literature. 

An amendment to give women full suffrage has been twicg 
submitted to the voters of Kansas, once before municipal suffrage 
was granted, and again after some years’ experience of women’s 
municipal vote. The second time, almost every religious ang 
educational convention in Kansas endorsed the amendment, 
What was more significant, a Liquor League was organized from 
one end of the State to the other, to fight it. 

The first time, the amendment received only 9,100 votes, 
The second time it received 95,302. 

The Liquor League got out a circular letter urging everyone 
who valued the happiness of the home to oppose the suffrage 
amendment. Whenever woman suffrage is proposed, the anxious 
solicitude of the liquor interest for the happiness of the home 
is really touching. It recalls a story of the old days before im. 
prisonment for debt was abolished in England. A rumor of a 
threatened French invasion had thrown all classes of the popula. 
tion into excitement. A prisoner for debt was discussing it 
through the barred window of his cell with a street beggar and 
a soldier who was more than “half seas over.” 

“If the French effect a landing on British soil, what will be. 
come of our liberties?” cried the imprisoned debtor. 

“Yes, and of our property?” echoed the tattered beggar. 

“Oh d—n our liberty and our property!” vociferated the 
drunken soldier; “what will become of our religion?” 

A. S. B. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





It is an interesting coincidence that Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day comes on Feb. 15 and Miss Shaw’s on Feb. 14. The Bazar 
and Reception held by the New York State Association on the 
14th will therefore be a double celebration. Miss Shaw will 
be the guest of honor. Two new suffrage buttons have been 
made, with special reference to the occasion, one of Miss 
Anthony and one of Miss Shaw,—both of them made from their 
best photographs. The buttons will also be on sale here at 
Headquarters (five cents each, $4.50 per hundred). 

Judging by the following announcement, the Bazar will be 
fun enough to pay for all the hard work in its preparation: 


THE SUFFRAGISTS 
Are going to have a 
—FAIR— 
At the Belvedere of the New Hotel Astor, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 
From noon till midnight. 

At which you can buy up-State butter and eggs (woman's 
place is the home), toys, English Suffragette novelties, gro- 
ceries, travellers’ requisites, jellies, general utilities, home-made 
cake and candies, canned fruits and all kinds of fancy articles. 

Auctions every hour (all star cast), Otis Skinner, Wallace 
Irwin, Grace Filkins, Julian Street, Alice Fisher and enough 
others to last. 

Exhibition and sale of books, especially autographed and in- 
scribed by Howells, Zangwill, Galsworthy, Richard Harding 
Davis, Jerome K. Jerome and 100 others (all but one for suf- 
frage). 

Chamber of Horrors (too dreadful for description), fancy 
dancing, Spanish and Gypsy fortune-telling and other cheerful 
diversions. 

Russian Tea Garden. 

Exhibition and sale of pictures, original drawings by How- 
ard Chandler Christy, Harrison Fisher, E. W. Kimball, W. J. 
Glackens, Rose O’Neill, May Wilson Preston and 25 other talent- 
ed friends. 

RECEPTION afternoon and evening, 
By the New York State Woman Suffrage Association 
With the co-operation of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
Woman’s Political Union 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League 
Political Equality League 
Equal Franchise Society 
and 
Clubs auxiliary to the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association. 
COME EARLY AND AVOID THE RUSH 
OR COME EARLY AND ENJOY IT 





New Literature 

We are glad to announce the publication of some new litera- 
ture which is specially adapted to the many legislators who 
will have to consider suffrage bills this year. The demand for 
crisp, convincing, effective literature for this purpose is greater 
than ever, 

Mrs. Hepburn of Connecticut has been remarkably success 
ful in presenting suffrage facts and arguments in print, in such 
a way that they get the attention of even the uninterested and 
indifferent reader. The following leaflets have been edited by 
her, and are now on sale at Headquarters: 

“What Kind of Men Want Women to Vote, and Why,” and 
‘The Revolution in Women’s Work Makes Votes for Women a 
Practical Necessity” (one cent each, 10 cents a dozen or 50 
cents per 100); “Have You Ever Thought Why Your Mother, Wife, 
Sister and Daughter are not allowed to Vote?” (one cent each, 
10 cents per dozen or 40 cents per 100). 

We have also reprinted the timely article, “Measuring UP 
Equal Suffrage,” by Judge Lindsey and Mr. Creel, which ap- 
peared in the February Delineator, and the exceptionally pop 
lar and convincing article by Jesse Lynch Williams from Th¢ 
Ladies’ World for December, “A Common-Sense View of Womat 
Suffrage.” 

Both these articles are in booklet form, and will be sold 
at the rate of 2 for 5 cents and $2.00 per 100, or, postpaid, 2 
for 6 cents and $2.25 per 100. It will be only the most narrow: 
minded or undemocratic Jegislators who can resist these articles. 

We shall also have ready by next week a special leaflet, 
“Why Legislators Should Submit the Woman Suffrage Bill to 
the Voters.” This puts the emphasis not so much on suffrage 
arguments as on the necessity for fair play concerning a vita! 
public question. The price will be given in next week’s Journal. 

We now have what has been dubbed a “take-one table” i0 
the reception room. It has been put there to hold the numerous 
notices of meetings, books, local headquarters, etc., which con 
stantly come to us for distribution to our visitors. Judging 
from its present condition, it will be steadily filled. 





Mary Ware Dennett. 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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sUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 | 


—— | 


A very important inquiry came this week, which | pass on with tne | 
at it will inspire others to join the ten thousand women asked to 
It was asked whether the ten doilars had to be paid by 
This inquirer was not a member of the Association, but 
h the work and acknowledged her indebtedness to 
the educational opportuni-ies and property rights enjoyed, which, 
d to the social freedom of women today, made her lines in life fall in 
adde She accordingly wished to join the ranks of the ten 
to the fund, but it would be impossible until later in the 


hope th 
raise ten dollars. 
February 15th. 

sympathized wit 
Anthony for 


very pleasant places. 


r contributors 


lia . ; , 
r for her to give the entertainment she had in view. 
yea 1 
The response was that she could 
ear pay it up. | wish, therefore, to state that if any of our sympathizers 
yea pe 


wish to ple 


few 
jars in Miss Anthony’s memory. 


One of the most delicate attentiois we suffragists ever received was 
last Thursday when the Era Club Heidquarters provided by the Maison 
The manigement had framed a large picture 
’ As | gazed on it, her beautiful face 


Blanche Co. were opened. 


of 


this 


unusual frame, it occurred to 


chance 


orial. 
Asso 


oria 


possible.” 


1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 


dge to raise in the ensuing year a sum of money, the pledge will 
be credited to the Memorial Week Fund. | feel sure that there are very 
suffragists who can fail to assume the responsibility of raising ten dol- 


Miss Anthony in “Forget-me-nots.’ 


that led to this choice of flowers. 
nearly five years and we have failed as an Association to raise her mem- 

“Lest we forget” our debt of obligation to her and to ourselves as an 
-iation, | earnestly request that we wear a forget-me-not during Mem- 
| Week and move every power on €arth to raise at least the $100,000 
Memorial with which to vindicate her life purpose and make “Failure Im- 





Miss 


pledge that amount and within the 


me that there was more than happy 
Miss Anthony has been dead 


KATE M. GORDON. 














SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
BAZAAR 

The prospects for a most successful 
National table at the Bazaar to be 
held February 14, at Hotel Astor, New 
York City, are more and more promis- 
ing on account both of the character 
of the responses in pledges and the 
donations which are daily being re- 
ceived. One Virginia friend writes: “I 
knew your dear Aunt Susan B. 
Anthony, as did my husband, and we 


have ever been her warm admirers. 
For three weeks I have been making 
for the National table, and 
today forward the box, express pre- 
paid. A neighbor who was not able to 
make anything gave me a dollar and | 
I am seventy-five years 
interest in woman suf- 


” 


art 


enclose check. 
old, my 
frage is undaunted and undying. 
al other checks have been re- 
d from sale of articles, and these 

beautiful and valuable things 
promise success; if you, 
. give yourselves the privilege 
asure of contributing in like 


put 


Sey 
ceiv 
and 
contributed 
and yo 
and ple 
manner. 

Another friend sends an order for 
five of the blue plates which belonged 
to \ Anthony, one silver spoon, a 
need made from one of her 
wns and a portrait photograph; she 
that each of these will be given 
who will cherish them as 
possessions of Miss Anthony’s should 
be cherished. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs writes: 
“Tam very happy to have a part in 
the work of the National Association, 
and send a package of half a dozen of 
my books duly autographed. I am 
interested, as you know, in the 


ook 


to friends 


warm |} 


suffrage movement, and hope to make 
an increasing contribution in my own 
work in the cause. 

YOUR assistance is requested,— 
a donation, a check, that you advise 
friends in New York and vicinity of 
this opportunity to purchase souvenirs 
of Miss Anthony, photographs, books, 
fancy articles, ete. The date is 
February 14; Hotel Astor, New York 
City 
o L E. Anthony, Chairman, 

or 


nan 505 


Suffrage Headquarters, 
rifth Ave., New York City. 





IN MEMORIAM 





Elizabeth Augusta Russell 





There is widespread sorrow this 
week, not only in Minneapolis, but in 
other sections of our country, over the 
loss of one of our most progressive 
wuct—Ais, Elizabeth Augusta Rus- 
Pring women have had as large a 
this 1 ; : friends and acquaintances as 
man he eee, motherly wo- 
for .., Purse was always opened 
me ew cause, and whose heart 
the Cuched by misfortune and injus- 
Pig 7 A. Russell, as she was al- 
Seiten —_— had an unusual talent for 
ager, bu sis was a successful man- 
her ie aa not willing to devote all 
ing a livin Ought and energy to mak- 

‘ving. She gave time, thought 





and money to the suffrage cause, the 
temperance cause, to many philan- 
thropic measures, and to her church. 
For many years she served on our 
State Suffrage Board, and always en- 
deavored to attend the meetings of 
the local suffrage club. She was a 
generous contributor to our State 
work, and not only made herself a life 
member of the National Association, 
but also made Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart and Mrs. Maud 
C. Stockwell life members. 

Mrs. Russell has been identified 
with the W. C. T. U. work in Minnea- 
polis ever since she came here to live. 

She was a devoted member of the 
First Baptist Church, and most elo- 
quent and touching was the tribute 
paid to her by her pastor, Rev. Wm. 
B. Riley, at her funeral services on 
Jan. 10. The great Baptist church 
was filled with friends, old and youny, 
rich and poor, black and white, of 
every creed, of every reform cause, 
every philanthropic cause, who felt a 
personal loss in the passing of this 
forceful personality. 

Elizabeth Augusta Sawtelle was 
born in 1832 in Ashburnham, Mass., 
and was the grand-daughter of Capt. 
Charles Hastings. After teaching sev- 
eral years, she married Mr. Dexter 
Russell in 1854. Her husband lived but 
a few years, and she again taught 
school to support herself. This time 
she taught in a Girls’ School in Flor- 
ence, Ala., where she had an opportun- 
ity to study the Negro question, and 
where she received the impressions 
that made her the life-long friend of 
the colored race. Booker Washington 
was one of her friends, and his school 
at Tuskegee is greatly indebted to 
Mrs. Russell’s sympathy and generos- 
ity. 

During the Civil War she was an 
army nurse and was appointed matron 
of the Soldiers’ Relief Hospital iu 
New York City. She was a beautiful 
young woman at that time, and her 
tender care and solicitude for “the 
boys” made her an angel of light in 
their eyes. One of those boys, Judge 
John Day Smith of Minneapolis, has 
been a co-worker with her in the tem- 
perance cause for many years, and paid 
a glowing tribute to her memory. 

Mrs. Russell has been identified with 
the Household Department of the 
Great Union Hotel of Saratoga, the 
Continental of Philadelphia, the W. C. 
T; U. Coffee House of this city, “The 
Minneapolis” of Miami, Fla., a large 
restaurant at the World’s Fair, and 
the Russell Coffee House of Minneapo- 
lis, which still bears her name. 

A characteristic act of this ener- 
getic woman was the equipping of a 
coffee wagon in co-operation with the 
Minneapolis firemen. For many years 
this wagon could be found at every 
fire, provided with hot coffee and sand- 
wiches supplied by her generosity. 

She probably made during her life 
over $50,000, and not only assisted 


;}ance conventions. 


whom she met and loved a few years 
ago in the Holy Land while on the In- 
ternational Sunday School excursion, 
but her failing health would not per- 
mit. 

Mrs. Russell had travelled exten- 
sively in this country, and attended 
many national suffrage and temper- 
She has extended 
a helping hand to many a young girl 
and many a young boy, and endeav- 
ored to interest them in right living. 
Her deep, wise sympathy for the un- 
fortunate, her love of justice, her ad- 
vanced ideas for women, her Christian 
spirit, her high ideals of temperate 
lives, her broad humanity, have left 
their lasting impress on the life of this 
city. 

Maud Conkey Stockwell. 





NEW JERSEY LEADS 





New Jersey sent in the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal during the past week. New 
York came second, with Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts a tie for the third 
place, 


COLORADO’S SUFFRAGE 
GUARANTEE 





Before Senator Hecker’s disclaimer 
had been published, the Denver News 
of Dec. 30 commented as follows on 
the utterances attributed to him: 

Equal Suffrage Is Safe 

Is it possible that any man citizen 
»f Colorado expects the State to ac- 
cept seriously any threat to repeal the 
qual suffrage law? No such threat 
could be executed; but does Senator- 
elect Hecker imagine that the. people 
of Colorado will treat his anti-republi- 
can effort as one of good faith on his 
part? 

We hold that equal suffrage is se- 
cure, while any suffrage exists in this 
commonwealth. It would be as easy 
to destroy the right of men as to de 
stroy that of women. Indeed, if the 
latter were possible, a restriction or 
complete abrogation of the former 
might soon follow. 
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A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 





A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 














SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignified 
sroposition and good commission 
Jnly those who are SUFFRAG- 
‘STS or in sympathy with the 
ause need apply. 


Write today for our propositior 
ind get busy in the cause of 
justice and Freedom. Every 
lollar’s worth -you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
he Treasury of the NATIONAL 
\MERICAN WOMAN SUF. 
“RAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 
\RE YOU WITH US? 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








Socialist Headquarters 
14 PARK SQUARE 


Opp. Lincoln Monument 
Open {Oto 10 


rHE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 








This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light on old ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 





many young men and women to get a 
start in business, but adopted and edu- | 
cated two boys—one of whom is now} 
married and living in Seattle. She| 
had hoped to adopt a little Syrian girl | 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Women and Economics..-+cesececsesess $1.50 
Concerning Children ...-+secceeseceees 1.25 
In This Our World (verse)...sescereee 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story).....-se0. -50 
The Home ..cccccccccccsccccccecsccece 1.00 
Human Work .....+-++sseccceccsescee 1.00 
(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (novel) .scccesceees 1.00 
The Man-made World; or a ae 


Our Androcentric Culture 














HOW MANY 


New subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 
the suffragists of America? 
single one counts. 


It is not, therefore, possible for Sen- 
ator-elect Hecker, or any combination 
of legislators past, present or to come, 
to batter down the temple of equal 
rights. But The News resents the 
ignorant or malicious suggestion that 
the women of Colorado are wearied 
of their citizenship responsibility. 
Also The News scoffs at the sugges- 
tion that the forthcoming Legislature 
will attempt any legislation or sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
abrogating equal suffrage in this State. 

Both suggestions are without power 
to produce substantial harm within 
Colorado; and yet either can effect 
injury abroad to the name of the com- 


Every 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help- 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which to win the $50. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 


Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 685 Boylston S&t., 

















BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 
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Massachusetts and Huntington Aves. 


FEBRUARY 7th to 11th, 1911 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


For the coming Spring and Summer—1911 
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LEADING LADIES’ TAILORS and 
DRESSMAKERS OF AMERICA 


Grea: Display of Women’s Apparel im all its Branches 


Milliners, Lingerie and Corset Makers 
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For information apply to 
Mr. D. MIKOL, General Secretary 


382 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. 3566-J B.B. 


Direction, CHESTER I, CAMPBELL 
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monwealth, to the reputation of our 
people for intelligence and fair-dealing, 
and to the cause of justice and prog- 
ress in other communities where 
equality in citizenship is the issue of 
consecrated battle. 

In nearly every home in Colorado, 
the sweet and wholesome woman who 
presides is a teacher and an exemplar 
of civic duty—believing implicitly in 
the right of women to take their part 
in government, and exercising that 
right with solemn regard to the things 
which are precious. Mr. Hecker is 
a less worthy citizen and a less trust- 
worthy legislator if he has avoided, 
or has been avoided by, this almost 
universal sentiment. 

Equal suffrage is not within the cus- 
tody of the Legislature. Senator-elect 
Hecker has no more authority over it 
than any woman citizen has.~ He 
could cast one vote at the ballot box 
to destroy the woman’s right; but the 
youngest woman citizen, casting her 
first ballot, could kill the effect of 
his vote 

The constitution 
vided as fgllows: 

“The General Assembly shall at the 
first session thereof, and may at any 
subsequent session, enact laws to ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to women. 
* * * No such enactment shall be 
of effect until submitted to the vote 
of the qualified electors at a general 
election, nor unless the same be ap- 
proved by a majority of those voting 
thereon.” 

By necessary implication that sec- 
tion carried the same effect as if 
these words had been added: 

“And any such enactment, so rati- 
fied at a general election, is irrepeala- 
ble except by the same procedure.” 

The first submission was manda- 
tory. The enactment was rejected by 
the electorate. But in 1893, the Legis- 
lature enacted the present law, which. 
upon submission, was ratified by a 
majority of the votes cast thereupon. 

Surely no intelligent person will 
claim that, if the first mandatory sub- 


of Colorado pro- 


mission had been approved by the 
electorate, the next General Assembly 
could have repealed the act. That at- 


tempt would have been held as an in- 
vasion of the constitution. And ifthe 
first enactment, so approved, could 
not have been repealed by the next 
Legislature, the same enactment, sub- 
sequently made and ratified, cannot be 
repealed by any General Assembly. 
But the constitutional guaranty does 





not rest entirely on these provisions 
It is further entrenched in the consti- 
tutional amendment proposed by the 
Legislature of 1901 and ratified by the 
voters in 1902, as follows: 

“Every person over the age of 21 
years, possessing the following quali- 
fications, shall be entitled to vote at all 
elections: He or she shall be a citizen 


of the United States, etc.” 
The right of the people—men and 
women—to equal suffrage is with the 


people—men and women. No legisla- 
tor or Legislature can disturb it. 
Only by constitutional amendment can 
equal suffrage be made unequal, If 
Senator-elect Hecker thinks he can 
lead the electorate to any such amend- 
ment, he is destined to a rebuke as 
severe as his folly and injustice de 
serve. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Indiana 

On the evening of January 26 the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary gave a 
hearing on the bill for municipal 
suffrage for women, which was pre- 
pared by the Women’s School League. 

Among the men who addressed the 
committee were Meredith Nicholson, 
M, J. Shea, Representative S. B. Wells 
of Scottsburg, Captain Eli F. Ritter 
and Edgar A. Perkins, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, all of whom 
made earnest speeches in favor of 
women’s suffrage. No one in the large 
audience ventured to take the opposite 
view. 

In Mr. Nicholson's opinion the par- 

ticipation of women in voting would 
have a beneficial effect on municipal 
affairs. He described the good results 
of woman suffrage in Colorado, where 
he lived for some time. “I am, per- 
haps, the oaly man here,” said Mr. 
Nicholson, “who has gone to the polls 
with his mother and voted for presi- 
dent.” 
Senator Royse, of Terre Haute, chair- 
man of the committee, mentioned that 
one of the magazines had investigated 
woman suffrage in Colorado and had 
made an unfavorable report. 


“That was the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,” said Mr, Nicholson. “I am not 
much for ladies, but I am strong for 
women. That is an impudent periodi- 
cal, It is constructed to meet the 


needs of the old, mediaeval idea of 
women, and it advances this idea in the 
shrewdest sort of way. Its idea is that 
women should stay at home and knit. 
It tells them how to convert a soap box 
into a chiffonnier. If women could vote 
they would not be interested in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

Mr. Nicholson said the article in the 
periodical had been refuted by persons 
acquainted with the real situation in 
Colorado. 

Dr. Amelia Keller, president of the 
Women’s School League, said: “The 
best results in civic affairs could be ob- 
tained by the combined suffrage of men 
and women.” She enumerated things 
in which women are interested con- 
cerning muncipal conditions, the 
schools which the children attend, 
clean streets, pure milk and competent 
milk inspection, better sanitary condl- 
tions and many other matters. 

Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, of Indiana- 
polis, argued that present conditions, 
in which men only can vote, are abnor- 
mal. 

Miss Belle O’Hair and Miss Georgie 
Alexander, teachers in the Indianapolis 
public schools; Mrs. Meredith Nichol- 
gon, Miss Harriet Noble, and other 
women spoke. Mr. Perkins said all the 
labor organizations of the State were 
in favor of full suffrage for women, 
and were supporting the bill in favor 
of municipal suffrage for women in In- 
diana. 

The School Board Bill 
Senator Harlan of Indianapolis, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, announced that Senator 
Stotsenburg’s bill providing that each 
school board may have two women 
members had been reported favorably 
in the Senate. The Women’s School 
League, which was organized to obtain 
the right of women to vote in elections 


municipal suffrage, as in most of the 
cities of the State, school boards are 
selected by city councils or town boards 
of trustees and not by direct vote of 
the people. 





New Hampshire 





After a good hearing and a lively de- 
bate, the municipal woman suffrage bill 
was defeated, 160 to 121. The New 
Hampshire suffragists consider this a 
good vote. Fuller partculars next 
week. 





Washington 





Comparatively little has been heard 
in the recent campaign of the Wash- 
ington Equal Franchise Society. Its 
work was confined to the west side of 
the mountains, while the Washingtun 
Equal Franchise League worked on the 
east side. Under the combined leader- 
ship of Mrs. Homer M. Hill of Seattle 
and Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton of 
Spokane, assisted by Mrs. Emma Smith 
De Voe, the splendid suffrage victory 
was achieved. 

Mrs. Hill had worked in the Terri- 
torial campaign, and was manager and 
leader in the campaign of 1898 in which 
we so nearly won suffrage. 

The policy of the Equal Franchise 
Society was the “still hunt,” or, as 
our Senator George M. Piper dubbed it, 
the “gumshoe” policy. To make its 
work effective, it had to shun news- 
paper publicity. Now it is willing to 
be heard, for its methods were most 
effective. 

No anti-suffrage organization was 
formed. We captured their material, 
and made it into suffrage enthusiasm. 
No newspaper ridicule or sarcasm was 
flung out. The wives of the leading 
business men and the big advertisers 
were members of the Equal Suffrage 
Society and devoting themselves to suf- 
frage. 

The backbone of the Equal Franchise 
Society was the Seattle Suffrage Club, 
which recruited its membership from 
the society and club women—the ma- 
terial usually secured by the anti-suf- 
fragists. To accomplish this involved 
the work of the entire winter. At the 
homes of mgmbers were given card 
parties, musicales, teas, dances, lawn 
parties, at all of which suffrage taiks 
were made by bright speakers. In no 
home in Seattle were so many of these 
social affairs given as in that of Mrs. 
Ed. P. Fick and her sister, Miss Minnie 
Mitchell, 

Luncheons and dinners were given at 
the Washington—our leading hotel— 
and at the Arctic Club, many of whose 
members are husbands of our suffra- 
gists. At all these dinners and lunch- 
eons suffrage speeches were made by 
our best and most prominent cluo 
women. So great was our success 
among these people that, though the 
organizer of the anti-suffragists made 
several attempts, she was unable to re- 
vive the anti-suffrage organization any- 
where in the State. 

Besides this, the Seattle Suffrage 
Club issued special literature, of 





which Miss Adele M. Fielde’s “A Score 


of Reasons” had the widest circula- 
tion. 

Interviews were secured with promi- 
nent men and women, and used as 
propaganda. 

The raising of funds presented many 
difficulties. The campaign had begun 
in 1905. From that time onward the 
purses of ourselves and friends had 
been steadily drained. Mrs. Phoebe 
Ryan canvassed the home field very 
successfully, and secured money 
enough to pay current expenses. But 
speakers had to be employed who 
would give exclusive services to the 
rousing of suffrage sentiment and win- 
ning votes for women. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rininger offered to fin- 
ance a trip East if someone would go 
to secure funds, Compared with Puget 
Sound, the Eastern summer climate is 
a furnace heat. Braving what might 
prove an intolerable heat, Miss Mar- 
garet W. Bayne undertook the trip in 
August. During an absence of thirty 
days she travelled 800 miles and se- 
cured over $1000 from Eastern suffra- 
gists. The money was expended to 
keep speakers in the field. The men 
were paid regular salaries and ex- 
penses; the women were given their 
expenses and promised a salary if the 
money held out. 

To “still hunt” or “gumshoe” suc- 
cessfully, suffragists must work among 
tneir own people. A woman working 
among her neighbors and friends 
arouses no public discussion, raises no 


ie 
of school boards, is asking for fulll,j,.m and it does not get into the 


newspapers. 


So successfully was this method of 
work carried out that Mrs. Hill had a 
Socialist suffragist working among the 
Socialists, ministers among the church 
people, New Thought suffragists among 
New Thought people, W. C. T. U. 
women among the temperance people, 
a well-known society woman lining up 
the liquor men’s wives for suffrage, 
labor people doing valiant work among 
the labor unions, a longshoreman hard 
at work among an army of longshore- 
men on the water front, a bright young 
lawyer canvassing the professional and 
business men, a well-known politician 
working among the prominent and in- 
fluential men, while the whole Italian 
vote was captured by Mrs. Minnie J. 
Reynolds, who speaks Italian fluently. 
The workers in one branch of activity 
were not made aware of how many nor 
how varied were the plans carried out 
by others. 


Speeches were delivered at Improve- 
ment Clubs, at labor unions, of which 
there are 160 in Seattle alone, in 
churches, in homes, at lodges, at clubs, 
at picnics, at political gatherings, at 
street meetings, and in any audience 
where we could get a hearing. 


Miss Jeanette Rankin of Missoula, 
Mont., worked in nearly every county 
west of the mountains. The news- 
papers of the south-west counties de- 
clared editorially that the victory was 
due to the untiring efforts and win- 
ning personality of Miss Rankin. 

Miss Martha Gruening of New York 
donated her services for two months, 
and addressed many kinds of assem- 
blies. Ex-Senator Charles E. Cline, 
Vaughan Ellis, and Rev. Samuel Bettes, 
the “cowboy preacher,” worked among 
the men exclusively. 

Probably no one spoke oftener or 
with greater acceptance than Mrs, Ed. 
P. Fick, who handled many difficult 
situations. Addressing the bartenders’ 
or beer bottlers’ union, or preaching to 
a free-thought society, or holding a 
union church service in a large coun- 
try town—these were managed with 
signal ability and unusual tact. 

Much of the victory is due to the 
vast amount of literature distributed. 
People from all parts of the Puget 
Sound country called at or wrote to 
Headquarters for literature. Much was 
given out in a house-to-house canvass. 
Posters issued by the College League 
were put up in every available place. 

Dr. Fanny Leake Cummings con- 
ceived the idea of hiring during the 
last ten days of the campaign the bill- 
boards throughout the various towns in 
the State and placarding them with 
enormous posters asking to give the 
women a “square deal,” etc. The Equal 
Franchise Society gave $100 and the 
Seattle Suffrage Club gave $20 towaras 
this fund, and Dr. Cummings solicited 
the balance of the $300 necessary for 
this splendid publicity. 

On election day we saw that there 
was a watcher at each polling place. 
Many of these were paid, while others, 
whose wives were suffragists, gave 
their services free. All the women 
workers on election day donated their 
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ly magazine contain- 
ing high-grade fic- 
tion, special articles 
of value to women, 
12 excellent depart. 
ments besides The 
Home _ Decoration 
and Needle Craft de- 





Together for 


1.50 $1.65 


585 Boylston St., Boston 











women’s heroism. 
Journal imprint. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


and new life. The book is full of spirit and fascination and 
It is illustrated, and bears The Woman’s 


The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 

To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 
(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The 
Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), togeth 





errr 
To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone, (The 
Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid............... $1.50 
Order from 


Our Great Offer 


“THE SUFFRAGETIE” 


A new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 





Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 
Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduc- 
tion. Her daughter tells the 
true and thrilling story of the 
suffragette movement which has 
stirred the whole world and 
given an old cause new interest 


iterates “$2.00 


585 Boylston St., Boston 








Handsomely Modeled 
Plaque of 


JULIA WARD 
HOWE 


10 inches square 
$1.50 by mail 
Stores would charge $3 


Heraldic Art Co. 
97 SUMMIT ST. 











East Providence, R. 1, 








services. We furnished our quota of 
women who, on that memorable day, 
braving the rain and the wind, stood 
under a nearby shelter handing out 
dodgers and leaflets and asking voters 
to vote for the amendment. 


Perhaps nothing stands out so vivid- 
ly as the scene at Headquarters when 
the election returns began to come in. 
Every hour each watcher telephoned 
the count in his precinct. As the fig- 
ures mounted higher and higher, the 
enthusiasm grew greater. By mid- 
night the victory was undoubtedly 
ours. The long pent-up suspense was 
over. Our years of denial, of stinting, 
have brought victory. The indiffer- 
ence, the scorn, the sneers, the ridicule 
are forgotten in the joy of our splendid 
success. One hundred and seventy-five 
thousand women are enfranchised, the 
largest number in any suffrage State. 
Jubilantly were telegrams sent to our 
National President and Eastern friends 
whose goodwill and generosity maue 
our victory so certain. The small 
hours of the morning saw a group of 
women homeward bound, feeling that 
to have taken part in such a campaign 
was a privilege to be coveted. 


Margaret W. Bayne. 
Index, Washington, 








Suffrage and Styles 





If in Boston will you visit The 
Woman’s Journal booth at Horti- 
cultural Hall Feb. 7-11? Fed. 9 
will be Equal Suffrage Day and a 
good program has been planned. 
Look for the suffrage jewelry dis- 
played. 
















world has never seen bef. re— 

THE EDUCATED MOTHER, The 
country needs woman’s best effort as 4 
breath of political hygiene. In the rich- 
est country in the world, children go 
hungry to school and supperless to bed.” 
—(From Leonora O' Reilly's article in the Feb- 
ruary AMERICAN SUFFRAGETTE.) 


‘ OT wo CENTURY will see what the 

















Every woman who considers 
herself a political and industrial 
entity, Who is not submerged 
in unreasoning custom, should 
read 











The American 
Suffragette 


“All the arguments for Equal Suffrage" 


“All the arguments for being alive.”’ 


50c a year $1 for 3 years 
Tria} subscription, 3 months for 10c. 


































THE AMERICAN SUFFRAGETTE 
32 Union Square New York 
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TE CORRESPONDENCE 


Connecticut 

The executive board of the W. S. A. 
n January 9th with Mrs. Mary J. 
urer. The morning ses- 
jon was devoted to reports of officers 
o departments. The outlook for 
ote in this State is most encour- 
ete Circular letters inquiring the 
aint in regard to woman suffrage 
have been sent to representatives, 
ergymen, physicians, mothers’ clubs, 
newspaper editors and other profes- 
sional men in the State, to which many 
favorable replies have been received. 
Governor Baldwin’s message, advo- 
wnicipal suffrage for women 


STA 


met 0 
Rogers, treas 


cl 


ating mut 
seeaneeh, has called forth a stream of 
letters from suffragists, thanking 


him, but urging that he consider also 
the claims of the great numbers of 
women who need the power of self- 
government the more since they are 
unprotected by the ownership of prop- 
erty. At the afternoon session it was 
yoted to reconsider the decision to 
present only a bill for a constitutional 
amendment—to present a bill for 
municipal suffrage as well, since this 
will give opportunity for a hearing of 
the question during this session of the 
Legislature. Senator MeNeily, chair- 
man of the Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee, is an ardent suffragist. 

At 3 o'clock the Meriden Suffrage 
Club met at the Hotel Winthrop and 
was addressed by the various State 
officers present. It is planned to hold 
the executive meetings in different 
sections of the State, as far as possible, 
to allow the various organizations to 
know what work is being accomplished. 

On January 14th the first public 
suffrage headquarters were opened by 
the Greenwich Equal Franchise League 
by a tea to which members and friends 
were invited. The small room given 
as an office by Mrs. Worthington 
Miner, is papered in yellow, with win- 
dow draperies of blue, white and green, 
out of compliment to our brave Eng- 
lish sisters. The room has been fur- 
nished by members with desk, book 
case, chairs, tea table and service. Un- 
til a paid secretary is possible, mem- 
pers of the League will be at the head- 
quarters each day from 3 to 7 P. M. to 
receive visitors and distribute litera- 
ture. So great is the enthusiasm 
aroused over this new departure that 
a sufficient subscription has ‘been 
raised to rent another and larger room 
in the same office building. This room 
is to be used for the regular monthly 
ineetings of the League, and it is 
hoped to organize regular weekly meet- 
ings in the evening to reach those who 
are busy during the day. A special 
eale will be held during the Susan B. 
Anthony week for the benefit of the 
Memorial Fund. The headquarters are 
to be used as branch office of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A. 

Mrs. Ella Reeve Bloor, chairman of 
the department of labor, addressed tue 
public school teachers of Greenwich 
on the afternoon of January 18. In 
the evening she addressed a bigger 
audience, largely composed of self- 
supporting women, at the headquarters 
of the Greenwich Equal Suffrage 
League. These meetings were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Mary Rowland Sheldon. 
leader of Senatorial District, No. 27. 
On Sunday, January 22, Mrs. Bloor 
gave a talk on industrialism and 
Suffrage to the teachers and pupils or 
Ely Court. Miss Elizabeth Ely is 
‘hairman of the department of church 
work of the Connecticut W. S. A. 

Mrs. Katherine Houghton Hepburn. 
president of the State W. 8S. A., recent- 
PY addressed an audience of two hun- 
ired people at Naugatuck. Many men 
vere present. Forty-five new signa- 
ures of enrolled members were secured 
or the State Association. Miss Emily 
Pearson, the State organizer, has been 
‘Work in New Haven and New Lon- 
ron. New interest is being aroused 
tad splendid results are anticipated. 
— Votes for Women issue of the 

ite Ribbon Banner will be reauy 
or distribution on February 5. It will 
ontain four pages of suffrage articles, 
most of them written especially for 
his issue by Katherine Houghton siep- 
urn, Grace Gallatin Seton, Caroline 


Runty-Rees, Emily Pierson, Annie G. 
Orritt, 














Professor Henry Rogers 
‘ éer, with paragraphs by Lincoln 
Pteffens, Julian Street, Rev. Anna 


Oward Shaw and many other prom- 
_ Suffragists. Copies of the paper 
+ be obtained by sending name 

address with three two-cent 


PS to Mrs. Edward 0. Parker, 
reenwich, Conn, 


-year. 








Senator McNeil of Bridgeport, Sena-! trom 


tor Bailey of Windsor, Representative 
«Case of Bloomfield, and Representative 
Peck of Mt. Carmel were guests of 
Mrs. Thomas Hepburn at a “Legisla- 
tive Tea” on Wednesday, January 25th. 
Others present were Mrs. John T. 
Robinson, wife of the United States 
District Attorney, Miss Mary Bulkeley, 
Mrs. M. Toscan Bennett, Mrs. C. h. 
Adler, Miss Hilda Kellar. Members of 
the Greenwich League were Mrs. 
Thomas B. Wells, Miss Elsie Tiemann 
and Miss Mayonne Lewis. Other mem- 
bers of the Woman Suffrage Commit- 
tee will be entertained on January 31. 
Later, a tea will be given for the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Amendment 
Committee. 

All suffrage organizations are re- 
quested to send news items by Satur- 
day of each week. 

Valryria H. Parker, 
Press Chairman Com. W. S. A. 
68 East Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Massachusetts 





Feb. 23 will be Woman Suffrage Day 
in the Massachusetts Legislature this 
The hearings on two resolutions 
to give women the ballot will take 
place before the Legislative Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments, on that 
date. 

The hearing will be given, as usual, 
in Room 240, the largest room in the 
State House. The time will be 7.30 
P. M. Last year the committee gave 
two hearings, one in the morning and 
the other at night. If there is a de- 
mand this year for more than one 
hearing, the demand will probably be 
granted. 

The members of the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments are: 
Senators’ Charles H. Brown, Medford, 
Senate Chairman; Wilmot R. Evans, 


Jr., Everett and John F. Malley, 
Springfield; and Representatives 
Frank O. Hardy, Fitchburg, House 
Chairman; Alvin E. Bliss, Malden; 


Harold H. Flower, Greenfield; Fran- 
cis M. Hill, Lynn; Thomas J. Casey, 
Thomas P. Curtin, James H. MclIn- 
erney, all of Boston, and Arthur 
Bogue, Lynn. 

The two resolutions were introduced 
by Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth and 
John Weaver Sherman, counsel for the 
Massachusetts branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. Both provide 
for the striking out of the word “male” 
from the constitutional qualifications 
of voters. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, secretary of 
the Boston E. S. A., spoke yesterday at 
4.30 P. M. at 585 Boylston street, on 
the reasons why teachers need the bal- 
lot. All the Boston teachers were .:n- 
vited. 

Last week Miss Emilie Gardner of 
England gave a delightful talk at the 
“At Home” of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., on the suffrage campaigns in Eng- 
iand and South Dakota. She sailed for 
England last Wednesday. 





New York 





The legislative hearing is set for 
Feb. 22. 

The annual celebration of Miss 
Anthony’s birthday by the Political 
Equality Club of Rochester, N. Y., will 
take the form of a public meeting at 
the Second Baptist church, February 
15, with Rev. Anna H. Shaw as chief 
speaker. The club is preparing to 
make a house-to-house canvass of the 
city. 


Pennsylvania. 





at the January meeting of the Phila- 
delphia County Woman Suffrage 
Society fifteen new members were ad- 
mitted. 

The meeting was full of interest and 
enthusiasm, several important meas- 
ures being discussed. One of these is 
the introduction of a bill during the 
present term of the Legislature to 
amend the State constitution so as to 
extend the franchisce to women. The 
Equal Franchise Society is preparing 
this bill and the members of the 
County Suffrage Society and all other 
societies affiliated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Suffrage Association will be 
asked to co-operate in urging its pas- 
sage. A suffrage club of 100 women in 
Harrisburg, under the leadership of 
Miss Myra L. Dock, will watch its pro- 
gress and do all they can to further it. 


Mrs. Anna M. Orme, chairman of the 
State committee for the promotion of 
the woman suffrage party of Pennsyl- 
vania, outlined the plan of organization 
by legislative districts. She announced 
a conference to be held in the near 





future, to consist of three delegates 


each suffrage organization in the 
city, to consider plans for a large meet- 
ing to introduce the “Woman Suffrage 
Party of Pennsylvania” in Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will 
be one of the speakers. 

A study class has been formed under 
the leadership of Miss Crumpton, to 
meet weekly at headquarters for the 
purpose of familiarizing the members 
With political questions bearing on the 
Subject of woman suffrage and the pro- 
gress of the movement. To help in 
this study the “Life of Susan B. An- 
thony” and the “History of Woman 
Suffrage” will be purchased and kept 
at Headquarters as a nucleus of a ref- 
erence library. All students are re- 
quired to take part in the study and 
join in the discussions, thus acquiring 
facility of expression and the ability to 
speak in public. 

The feature of the meeting was an 
address by Paulette Boheme, on 
“Woman Suffrage and Physical Force,” 
in which she asserted, wittily and con- 
vincingly, that the “weaker sex” do not 
deserve the epithet except where cus- 
tom and not nature has made them 
weaker. Therefore the time-worn re- 
frain that “women cannot vote because 
they cannot fight” is not upheld by 
fact. She quoted history, from Joan 
of Arc to the women in the sleges of 
Limerick and Lucknow, to prove that 
when necessary women have strength 
of spirit, mind and body in measure 
fully equal to their brother, man. 

The next meeting of the Philadel- 
phia society will be held on February 
15, Miss Anthony’s birthday, which will 
be kept in remembrance on that occa- 
sion. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will speak for 
the Philadelphia society on February 
21. Margaret D. Woodnutt. 


WOMEN AS POLICE 








There are many women who would 
make admirable police—paolicewomen 
one might call them. Rev. Anna Shaw, 
president of the National League of 
Suffragists, is presumed to be cracking 
one of her jokes in saying that she uas 
wanted to be a member of the police 
force all her life, and that as soon as 
women vote in New York she will see« 
an appointment. She was, however, 
more serious in saying that 1,000 
women should be employed in chat 
capacity in a city of New York’s size. 
While it would be absurd to suppose 
that an entire police force could ad- 
vantageously dispense with men, it is 
mere custom or superstition that 
makes us ordinarily take it for granted 
that a policewoman is a sheer impos- 
sibility. There are special kinds of 
work, particularly in relation to their 
Gwn sex, which women guardians of 
the peace could do to advantage. Nor 
is it incredible that much of the “law 
and ordering” now left to men could we 
quice as well performed by uniformed 
women armed with badges investing 
them with the authority of the State. 
At least three-quarters of the fear in- 
spired by the police among potential 
disturbers of the peace is due to the 
popular realization that the whole 
power of the State is behind them. 
Even to resist arrest is a crime. A 
policewoman on a street crossing could 
stop traffic by a wave of her baton as 
quickly as a policeman. In London the 
police force is not provided with fire- 
arms; it is the prestige of a body which 
has the king’s government back of 
tnem that keeps London in security. 
Of course no one would send women to 
lug a fighting drunkard or to storm 
«a den of desperate burglars and thugs 
at midnight. Men would still have 
their uses. But women on a police 
torce are by no means unthinkable.— 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 


Now they talk about disfranchising 
the women of Colorado. We've seen 
those women, and will bet they dont 
do it.—Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer. 

In its recent attack on woman’s right 
to a recognition of her citizenship, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has stirred up 
a hornets’ nest of criticism. The edi- 
tor of this ladies’ authority on cor- 
rect styles should do as he advises 
women to do, and stay in his own 
sphere, which it would seem is that of 
the pin-cushion and Rorer receipt.— 

ean Politics. 
pyro the recent session of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, there was considerable discus- 
sion of the subject of Suffragan Bishop. 
A city reporter called up a clerical 
friend and asked, “What is this suffra- 
gette bishop measure that I hear so 
much about?” On being told that it 
was suffragan, not suffragette, and that 
a suffragan bishop was one chosen to 
assist the diocesan, but without the 
right to succeed him, the reporter said, 
“Oh! I thought they were bishops for 
the Women’s Auxiliary!” —Western 





Christian Advocate. 
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MISS MARJORIE BENTON COOK 





Will give two recitals in Boston at 
the Hotel Vendome Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 8th and 15th, at 11 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Program February 8th: 


I. “At the Matinee.” 

II. “Bedtime.” 

III. “When Men Propose.” 
IV. “Nicoletta.” 


Program February 15th: 


I. A Suffrage Monologue. 

II. “How Gentlemen are Made.” 
Ill. “Case 49.” 

IV. “Heroines.” 


Course tickets, $2; single tickets, 
$1.50. May be obtained at Herrick’s, 
Hurd’s, and from the following pa- 
tronesses: Mrs. G. S. Newell, 1034 
Beacon street, Brookline, Mass., and 
Miss von Arnim, 108 Ivy street, Brook- 
line, Mass. 





TRAVEL 








JACOBS’ 
EUROPEAN COACHING TOURS 


If interested in De Luxe Euro- 
pean Tours at moderate cost get 
our 1911 Prospectus and Testimo- 
nials. Special Tour now arranged 
to accommodate those wishing to 
attend Stockholm Congress, viz.: 
HOLLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
NORTHERN GERMANY, AUS- 
TRIA. Returning Mediterranean 
route from Fiume July 8th, via 
Adriatic, Palermo, Naples, Gibral 
tar and Madeira. Other combina- 
tions offered. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr., Rock Valley, lowa 














HOTEL 





MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
_. NEW YORK CITY . 
*Exclustbely a Woran’s Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 


tirely to women of refinement. 
Operated on European Plan, 
but has Restaurant and Tea 
Room for men and women. 
Convenient to Surface and 
Subway transportation theatre 
and shopping districts. 

450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each. 


Rates $1.00 perday andup. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 








DIRECTORY 


The OFFICIAL REGISTER and DIRECTORY 


, 
of Women’s Clubs in America 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor and Publisher 
Gives names and addresses of all the General 
and state Federation Officers and Committees; 
also of all Federated Clubs in America, with a 
Classified List of Lectu: ers and Entertainers. 


PRICE $1.50 
Address, 27 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PRINTER 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman’s Journal over 


five years. 
{22 Pearl St. BOSTON 














CORSETIERE 


CORSETIERE 


THERSA M.STOCHWELL 
3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 
Fittings at home by appointment 
Tel. Dorchester 2834-L, 








TAILOR 





SUFFRAGE 


A Valuable Pamphlet 


“SHALL WOMEN HAVE 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE” 
By Wendell Phillips 
Who did for the Suffrage cause in 
America what John Stuart Mill did 
in England. 

George Williams Curtis said of it: 
“His powerful presentation of the 
justice and reason of the political 
equality of women more than any 
other single impulse launched that 
question upon the sea of popular 





controversy; in vivid and effective 
eloquence it has never been sgur- 
passed.” 


Price, 10c each; postpaid, 12c. 
ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies 








World” 
EE? Radwt decades 2 for .05 
ee 2 for .06 
8. rae $2.00 
ere 2.25 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


New Literature 


Specially 








Good for Legislators 
MEASURING UP EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By George Creel and 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
Reprinted from the February 


“Delineator.” 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A Valuable Booklet 


iii i i ia eee 
“THE MAYORS OF 
FIVE 
(140 of them) 
Recommend Municipal Suffrage 
Women. 





STATES” 
for 


Besides testimony from the Mayors, 
this booklet contains a resumé of the 
laws pertaining to women and chil- 
dren in the equal suffrage States. 
Price, each ..... 05; per 100, $4.00 
Postpaid, each .. .06; per 100, $4.55 





Politics and Government in the United States 


A booklet giving the outline of State and 
Federal Government in concise, clear form for 
reference. Definition of civic words and terms 
and a bibliography are included. Can be easily 
carried in your handbag and is a good book 


to hand to those who want to know what our 
government is. E. T. FOX, Thornburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


Special rates when sold for the suffrage 
cause, 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 
New Catalogue and Price List 
of 
SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


issued by 
The National American Woman S8uf- 
frage Association. 





JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance 
Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organ- 
ized movement for woman suffrage all 

over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 15 cents additional should be en- 
closed to cover cost of money order 
and postage. 





D. MIKOL 


Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 
Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 
314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


Tel. B. B. 3163-3 





DENTIST 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 





Ss. W. ETTELSON, D.D.S. 
128 Charles Street, Boston 





A. G. ADAMS 


Dental Parlors 


DR. 


CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCE 


11 A.M. to4P.M 


Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
Northampton, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 








On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Open Sundays 





$1.50 apiece 








Week Days 9 A.M. te 8 P.M 
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——————S—_—_———=_— 
ELIZABETH STUART 


PHELPS WARD 





By Amos R. Wells 





The Gates Ajar are open wide, 

And she who once had passed inside 
On daring wings of reverence, 

Has entered, and will there abide. 


What joys already she has seen! 
What happy valleys robed in green, 
What lifted mountains fine and far, 
And lakes aglow with morning sheen! 


How light she walks! and every place 
Wears a familiar, loving face— 
Fond scenes the traveller once knew, 
And longed her journey to retrace. 


What homely voices endless dear 
Her hungry soul has leaped to hear! 
What heartsome bits of every day 
Have fallen on her eager ear! 


And now, I think, amid the lights 
Of blessed home, she sits and writes 
What we perhaps shall read some day 
Beyond the shadows and the nights. 
—Boston Transcript. 











Mrs. 
Late 


Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps Ward 
Vice-President of the 


Massachusetts 


Woman Suffrage Association 





WOMEN IN BANKS 





Mrs. Minnie Y. Trickey, president of 
the Commercial State Bank of Rose- 
dale, Kan., for the past two years, has 
just been re-elected for another year. 
Mrs. Trickey is city treasurer of Rose- 
dale. 

Mrs. Inez Moody has been elected 
director of the First National Bank of 
Biddeford, Me. 

It is said that the only woman bank 
director in Delaware is Mrs. Ella Dodd, 
who is one of the principal stockholders 
of the Lewes National Bank. Mrs. 
Dodd is interested in other business 
enterprises, besides owning and manag- 
ing several prosperous farms. She is 
recognized as a public-spirited citizen, 
and, while not permitted a vote, is in- 
fluential in municipal affairs. 

Miss E. M. Boynton has been elected 
cashier of the Bayside, Queens Borough 
(N. Y.) National Bank, at a salary of 

2,500. Miss Boynton went to Bayside 
from her home in the West and took a 
place as bookkeeper in a store. When 
the bank was organized five years ago, 
a position was offered her. She be- 
came assistant cashier, and of late has 
filled the cashier’s place. 

The Night and Day Bank of New 
York will shortly become the Harriman 
National Bank, with Mrs. BE. H. Harri- 
man as its largest stockholder and de- 
positor. For a year past Mrs, Harri- 
man has been interested in the control 
of this bank, and it is in accord with 
her wish that the name has been 
changed in honor of her husband, who 
died in 1909. 

F. M. A. 


AUTHORS ON SUFFRAGE 





More than a hundred and fifty 
American and English authors have 
sent inscribed books to Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, who will have charge 
of the Three Arts booth at the Suf- 
frage Fair in Hotel Astor on Feb. 14. 

W. D. Howells sent his “Life of 
Mark Twain,” marking it thus: 
“Mark Twain believed “in suffrage, 
and so do I.” 


they please remember ours?” 

Ellis Parker Butler sent a Suffra- 
jingle about the marriage of a Suffra- 
Joseph and a Suffra-Jane. 

Others who have given autographs 
are David Graham Phillips, Israel Zang- 
will, Mary Johnston, Emerson Hough, 
Lloyd Osborne, Chester Bailey Ferr- 
ald, Will H. Baine, Winston Church- 
ill, Anne O’Hagan, Carolyn Wells, 
Geraldine Bonner, Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Helen Keller and Lincoln Steffens. 


HUMOROUS 





“Maggie, I don’t like to see this 
dust on the furniture.” “All right, 
mum, I’ll shut the blinds right away.” 





Earnest Pilgrim: “Please send a 
large bunch of red roses to this ad- 
dress and charge it to me.” 


Clerk: “Yes, sir; and your name?” 
Earnest Pilgrim: “Oh, never mind 
the name, she’ll understand.’’—Har- 


vard Lampoon. - 





“You must excuse the profanity of 
my parrot,” said the playwright. 

“How did it get that vocabulary?” 

“It overheard us rehearsing the dia- 
logue of my latest problem drama,”— 
Washington Star. 





John Drew says an actor married 
a widow, by whom he was in many 
ways reformed. Mr. Drew one day 
offered him a cigar, which he declined, 
saying: “My wife gave up her weeds 
for me, and I have given up mine for 
her.’”—North Carolina Star. 





Cecil was accustomed to hearing his 
mother telephone for everything she 
needed. One day as he entered the 
pantry, a little mouse scampered 
across the floor. Very much fright- 
ened, he pumped up and down scream- 
ing: “O mother, ’phone for the cat! 
Please ’phone for the cat!”—Success 
Magazine. 





“Miss Jane, did Moses have 
trouble my 


Percy: 
the same after-dinner 
papa’s got?” 

Miss Jane: “Gracious me, Percy! 
What ever do you mean, my dear?” 


Percy: “Well, it says here the Lord 
gave Moses two _ tablets.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 





Davy, aged five, who lived in a mod- 
ern household, was taken to the Zoo. 
He watched the camels long and earn- 
estly as they munched huge bunches 
and then turned to his 
mother. “Mother,” he remarked, 
“wouldn’t Prof. Fletcher be pleased if 
he could see them chewing all day?”— 


of grass, 


Youth’s Companion. 





A colored man left his South Caro- 
lina home to become a barber in IIli- 
nois. Not long afterward, a Negro 
was lynched in the town and fears 
were entertained of a “race riot.” 








In sending his “Before Adam,” $50,000 FUND 
Jack London wrote the following rad- 
ical sentiment: Previously acknowledged ... $6,648.48) 
“I am a Socialist. I believe in p0-| Kate Hughes ............+.- 1.00) 
litical democracy. I believe in iden-| , oyise Connolly, annual 
tical democracy. I believe in sexual|/ membership .............- 1.00 
democracy. What more can I say? | edward S. Hutchinson ..... 50 
“Yours for absolute democracy.” Matilda Orr Hays, balance 
Parker H. Fillmore sent the “Hick- pledge Pa. State W. S. A.. 85.00 
ory Limb,” in which he wrote the fol-| yatiida o. Hays, Aux. dues 
lowing rhyme: Anthony Memorial Club .. 2.20 
Mother, may I go out and swim? Amey M. Hillyer, annual 
Yes, my darling daughter. membership ............-. 1.00 
wy Fp Ay hy ey limb Special donations Woman's 
But why, Mother dear, can’t I go in?| Journal carriage:— 
Because—because—because—because Hannah 8S. Luscomb.. .$30.00 
Because you hadn't oughter. Mass. W. 8S. A. ....... 25.00 
Wallace Irwin sent “The Teddysee”| Anna Whiting......... 10.00 
with the following: 65.00 | 
“After all, women deserve to share| Dr. L. A. Cuinet ............ 2.00 
the right that man enjoys—the right| Mrs. A. B. Vernon .......... 1.00 
of misrepresentation by ballot.” SE are 2.00 
Don C. Seitz autographed a copy of| Mary W. Westcots ......... 50 
“Elba and Elsewhere” with: sasuldadiaiita 
“When women get their rights, will} Total ................000: $6,809.68 


A correction: In last week’s list 
Laura P. White should have been cred- 
ited with $10.00 and E. J. Van Ever- 
son with $.90. 

The treasurer wishes to state that 
contributions to the Susan B. An- 
thony Memorial Fund will not be ac- 
knowledged in this column, but will be 
separately acknowledged at such time 
as Miss Gordon may direct. The 
money received for the Anthony Me- 
morial is for campaign purposes only 
and will be handled by a special com- 
mittee. For this reason the treasurer 
will report here only such contribu- 
tions as come to her for the general 
work of the National Association. 

Now a word about this general 
work. At the pres.nt moment we 
have two special needs. First, we 
want contributions for publishing lit- 
erature. We have many excellent 
articles that should be widely dis- 
tributed, but we have not the money 
to publish them. Every day calls 
from our various States become more 
urgent for special kinds of leaflets. 
Our organizers all over the country re- 
port that nothing is more needed than 
good short articles dealing with 
special phases of the question from a 
modern point of view, esnecially for 
legislators and voters. Men are be- 
coming keenly alive to the question of 
universal suffrage and they ask for 
good reading matter. This we must 
supply. 

Second, we need money to make The 
Journal better known. We _ should 
send agents to every town to push the 
sale of our paper. We should print 
attractive advertising signs and pay 
to have them conspicuously placed in| 
every large city and town throughout | 
the country. Boston is doing splendid 
work along these lines, and we must| 
help other cities to follow suit. The| 
“Journal carriage” should be a feature | 
of every town of any importance. 

So please don’t forget us, and if we| 
seem too importunate in our weekly | 
demands, remember that we see great | 
chances for telling work in every| 
direction, and we know that if we can | 
but let our loyal suffragists know of | 
our opportunities, the means to seize | 
and profit by them will be forthcom- 
ing. 

Who will be the first to contribute | 
tg the two special objects that we cali | 
to your attention today? 

Send all contributions to 

JESSIE ASHLEY, 
505 Fifth avegue, New York City. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


‘ 





Princess Victoria of Germany is re- 
ported to have lately astounded her! 
father, the Kaiser, by declaring her-| 
self in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Belle de Rivera will conduct | 
a class in parliamentary law at Clin- | 
ton Hall, New York, for members of | 
the Waistmakers’ Union. 





Miss Ida Rauh is chairman of the| 
legislative committee of the Woman’s| 
Trade Union League in Chicago. This | 





A customer entering the shop found 
the barber packing up his tools to re- | 
turn to South Carolina. 

“There is too much lynchin’ goin’ on 
in these parts,” declared he. “’Tain't 
safe ‘round hyar.” 





“Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy”: 
“What is home? 
you leave your wife. 


” 


Grace Luce Irwin—‘“Diary of a 
Show Girl.” “Woman has occupied 
a back row in the chorus too long: 
now what she wants is a speaking 
part.” 


It is a place where! 
| lynchings down South?” 


| be lynched by my friends.” 


“Well,” replied the customer, “don’ t | 
you know there are just as many | 


“Yes, sir, I ’spects dat’s true,” was 
the reply, “but if I's lynched hyar, I | 
dunno who's gwine do it, but if I’s 
lynched down dar, I know I’s gwine 


committee has just been formed, with | 
the purpose of making working | 
women familiar with the statutes af-| 
fecting them, in order that they may 
be able to influence legislation. } 


Miss Anna Bromley of Morristown. | 
Pa. has been awarded a silver | 
modal and $2,000 for educational pur- | 
poses by the Carnegie Commission. | 
She swam to and rescued from drown- | 
ing Philip Fockenthal in Barnegat Bay, | 
and was “just scared to death.” she 
says, when she helped the man from | 
the water. 


| 70 years of age, and is the daughter 


Miss Jane Haskell, the 18-year-old 
daughter of the Governor of Okla- 
homa, is studying dramatic art in Cin- 
cinnati. She is reported as being an 
anti-suffragist, and as expressing a 
willingness to fight the question out 
with boxing gloves with Dr. Ruth A. 
Gay of the Oklahoma Equal Suffrage 
Association. If it came to argument, 
Miss Haskell would have no chance 
with any well-informed suffragist. 

Miss Sara Billington of Valley 
Stream, Long Island, was presented 
with a house and small farm as a 
New-Year gift from the Manhattan 
Chapter of the D. A. R. She is over 


of one of the Minute Men who volun- 
teered in the Revolution. She has 
for years sold garden truck to the 
neighbors, and she will now have 
ground of her own on which to grow 
vegetables and fruit. 

Catherine Panagiotaton, who was 
the first woman doctor in Greece, is 
also the first woman to be an instruc- 
tor at the University of Athens. After 
obtaining her diploma, she worked in 
the hospitals in Egypt, and attracted 
attention in the profession by her suc- | 
cessful treatment of cholera. On her 
first appearance to lecture in the uni- 





versity as an pena (not an of- 
ficial professor), Dr. Panagiotaton was 


received with shouts of “Go down ty 
the kitchen!” The hostile demonstra. 
tion, however, did not come from the 
students, but from outsiders, who, jt 
is said, had been hired for this anti. 
woman demonstration, and continue 
their noise at the back of the hal! jp 
spite of the rector’s protest, while the 
students formed a kind of phalanx 
round the fair speaker. 





One Sunday the American boarder, 
returning from a walk, found the win. 
dows of her room, which she had left 
wide open, tightly closed. “O, Mrs. 
MacLachlan, I don’t like my room io 


get stuffy,” she said, when she went 
downstairs again. “I like plenty of 
fresh air. “Your room will na’ get 


stuffy in one day,” said her landlady, 
firmly. “’Twas never our custom, 
miss, to hae fresh air rooshin’ about 
the house on the Sawbeth.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


+ 


NOTICE TO STATES 





Will all State Associations and loca] 
Leagues which publish special litera. 
ture, posters, cards or announcements 
advertising local work, etc., please 
send specimens to National Suffrace 
Headquarters, to go in the collection 
which is on exhibition in our reception 
room? 








John: “One of your creditors wants 
to speak to you, sir.” 


Master: “Well, say I’m away from 
home.” 
John: “All right, sir, and I'll just 


light one of your best cigars; then 
he’ll be more likely to believe me.”— 





Fliegende Blaetter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian boy of 
speaking some English, with good 
recommendations, wants a place to do 
housework. Address Paul Philip, 40 
Kneeland street, Boston. 


20, 





THE LEADING THEATRES 


OF BOSTON 











HOLLI 


FEB. 6 


TWO WEEKS ONLY 


MATINEES 
Wed. and Sat, 


Seat Sale Tues. 


Author of 


CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


JOHN DREW 


In His Createst Comedy Triumph 


“SMITH” 


By W. 
“Jack Straw,” “Lady Frederic,” **Mrs. Dot,” etc. 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. PROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 





Cha: les Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 





sees and Managers. 





COLONIAL Esme 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
FOURTH WEEK, MONDAY, 


FEB. 6 





Evening Overture at 7.50 sharp. 





Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 








CHARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS 
THE BEST OF ALL MUSICAL COMEDIES 
THE 


DOLLAR PRINCESS 


With 


DONALD BRIAN 


AND 99 OTHER FAVORITES. 








PARK 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


CRANE 


IN THE NEW COMEDY 


U, $. Minister Bedloe 


WM. H. 





By CEORCE ADE 








MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Telephone Tremont St. 
3022 Oxford near Boylston St. 
Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props. 


EVENINGS ¢T 8. 


WED. AND SAT. MATS. AT 2 


For the Seventh Week 
Beginning February 6 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, 





OFFERS 


AD 





50th “es SWISS 
SUUVENIRS “Fen'G CLOCKS 








SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHUNE 3022 OXFORD 





Beginning Monday, Feb’y 6 
EVENINGS 8. MATINEES WED. & SAT. 


BERNARD 


In the Jolly, Juvenating Musical 
Comedy 


“He Came from 





Entire Orchestra $1.50 Bal ny, 
Family Circle 600 se tet. om Famous Ch Handsomest 
Seats Two Weeks in Advance N. Y. Casino orus inthe World 


Milwaukee ” 


_———_ 


Company of 100, including that 
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